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Raise Your Sights! 


O OBSERVERS on the side lines of Ameri- 

can business, the significant thing about 1935 

is the ruthlessness with which it treated men 

and methods. For example, here in Chicago, 
a great merchandising institution brought in a man- 
agement engineer to head up the business. He was 
put in command of men who had spent a lifetime in 
the business ; men whose only fault was their inability 
to make a profit. In one industry after another, a 
few fast-stepping companies increased profits ; others 
seemed unable to get out of the red. On every hand, 
as the year closes, “black ink” executives are sup- 
planting those who still lean on the crutches of the 
depression. 

Business has reached the “show-down” stage of 
recovery. The old alibis won’t do. They are worn out. 
Stockholders are restless. They demand dividends or 
changes. Executives are looking elsewhere for more 
remunerative employment. Good men are already 
leaving. Competition is keen, and becoming more so 
every day. Truly, management is “on the spot.” You 
and I, as executives responsible for increased profits, 
must “come through” or step aside. That is the ulti- 
matum of 1936. 

If you will analyze your accomplishments of the 
past few years, and be frank in doing it, you will 
find what is wrong. Most of us lost the range during 
the depression. We have fought a “defensive action.” 
We were more concerned with hanging on than push- 
ing on. If we are to score a “hit” on the target of 
1936, the first thing we should do is to raise our sights, 
for we need to get our minds off the trivial things 
and make bigger plans. Above all else, we must plan 
to go after business more aggressively, keeping ever 
in mind that well-tested principle of war, that the 
best defense is a daring offense. 

Let me illustrate this by using the office furniture 
industry as an example. Prior to the depression, these 
manufacturers enjoyed a wide distribution. They 
were more prosperous than any other branch of the 
furniture industry. They built up a dealer sales or- 
ganization that held promise of developing into a 
creative selling force. They put back an average of 
3 per cent of each year’s sales for promotional effort 


to support these salesmen. They advertised. They fur- 
nished dealers with desire-creating literature. They 
employed specialists to teach dealers how to sell qual- 
ity desks and equipment. With the depression that all 
stopped. The leaders began fighting a rear guard 
action. They decided to let nature and happenstance 
take its course. They left dealers to shift for them- 
selves. And nature has taken its course. A once great 
distributing machine has been permitted to rust. Deal- 
ers who once employed hard-hitting sales staffs now 
sit around in uninviting showrooms, waiting for some- 
one to call up and say: “Send over a desk and chair ; 
the cheaper, the better.” Is it any wonder that the 
volume of office furniture sold in 1935 was a third 
of what it should have been, or could have been, had 
the industry, at the beginning of 1935, raised their 
sights and gone after business in earnest? 

The office furniture industry is not alone; there 
are plenty of other industries in danger of missing 
the boat. Yet I do not wish to be unduly critical. 
Obviously, a business cannot spend what it does not 
have. There are times when hanging on is quite a job. 
The point I want to emphasize is that business re- 
covery has now reached a stage where there is reason- 
able assurance of profit from sales promotional effort, 
and, therefore, justification for hard-hitting, forward- 
looking sales policies. So, no matter what department 
of the business claims your allegiance, interest your- 
self in the sales problem of your business ; for increased 
sales are the easiest and surest road to 1936 profits. 

You will find in each issue of American BustNess 
articles dealing with the sales side of business. ‘These 
articles are written for the office worker as much as 
for the sales worker. They are written for every man 
active in business management. They are deliberately 
intended to focus the thought of administrative execu- 
tives on sales objectives. For, in the last analysis, the 
whole organization is the sales department; and only 
as the whole organization gets back of sales can the 
hope of greater profits and greater service be realized. 
So, if you are one of those who must have a success 
slogan for 1936, I suggest the thought contained in 
the caption to this editorial. Paste it in your hat. 


—J.C. A. 
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"ITS SOUND ECONOMY ! 
WHY NOT USE CASLON 
BOND FOR OUR 
PRINTED FORMS?” 





... the paper saving 
runs as much as 74%! 


Any company president would 
approve a 74% saving in paper costs 
of stationery and printed forms. 


Many a large organization during 
1935 utilized Caslon Bond to reduce 
paper costs in some cases as much 
as 74%, with complete satisfaction. 


Manufactured under conditions 
especially favorable to low cost 
production, this remarkable paper 
has a crisp, clean, sturdy character 
utterly amazing at its price. 

You can realize similar savings 
merely by specifying to your printer 
that Caslon Bond be used for all 
letterheads, envelopes, invoices and 
all other forms. Your printer will 
gladly submit samples, in twelve 
colors and white, before you order. 


eA bOy 
BOND 


Watermarked for your protection against substitution 


* * * * 





SEND FOR FREE Proof Book 


Contains samples of all colors of Caslon Bond 
and information important to every paper 
user, regarding the manufacture of bond paper. 
Send this coupon to The Munising Paper Com- 
pany, 1957 Field Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Name. 





Position. 
(Please attach your business letterhead) 








* * * * 








The Sale of Capital Assets 


Through an oversight, the footnote ex- 
plaining that this article in the December 
issue was taken from a paper read by Mr. 
May before the American Institute of Ac- 
countants at its Boston meeting, was 
omitted. Mr. May’s complete paper, as 
well as the other papers read before the 
Institute, will be published in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Accountancy, the official 
organ of that organization. 


To the Editor: 


Our attention has been called to corre- 
spondence published in American Busi- 
Ness and System for November, 1935. The 
item in question consists of an inquiry 
addressed to the editor from R. P. Day, 
of the Colonial Finance Company, Lima, 
Ohio, in which he asks for the names and 
addresses of organizations which furnish 
office efficiency and systems experts. In 
your reply you refer, first, to the manu- 
facturers of office equipment, second, to 
management engineers, and last to “the 
larger and better-known public account- 
ing organizations.” 

For your information we feel we should 
advise you that certified public account- 
ants as a group are well equipped to 
render advice on questions of office sys- 
tems and efficiency. The training of a 
certified public accountant makes it possi- 
ble for him to be very helpful in matters 
of this kind. It is safe to say that in any 
city of any size in this country there are 
a number of certified public accountants 
wholly competent to perform work of this 
character—Joun L. Carey, secretary, 
American Institute of Accountants. 


Comment on Mr. Feather’s 
Article 


Frank PHI 1ps, president, the Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Oklahoma,saw 
advance proofs of the article which begins 
on page 11 of this issue. In commenting on 
Mr. Feather’s article, Mr. Phillips said, 
“Mr. Feather’s article is constructive and 
stimulating. Resumed business activities 
born of renewed confidence are needed 







































and justified by conditions. Additional re- 
covery will be measured largely by the 
extent of such business activity. A word 
of caution would be appropriate point- 
ing the distinction between sound busi- 
ness expansion and inflationary specula- 
tion.” 


Another business executive, who saw an 
advance proof of Mr. Feather’s article, 
comments as follows: 


To the Editor: 


Mr. Feather’s article is very apt. It is 
indeed refreshingly interesting. I am par- 
ticularly impressed by his advice to busi- 
ness owners and salary and wage earners. 
His suggestions as to the use of surplus 
funds today and during the coming years 
are both sensible and sound. You can’t 
emphasize too strongly the importance of 
taking care of your business and your job 
and allowing no speculative activities to 
detract your interest from them. It is 
easy for me to agree with his ideals be- 
cause he suggests what we have already 
done with our own business. Furthermore, 
I can testify that these suggestions, prop- 
erly carried out, produce the desired re- 
sults as evidenced by our own experience. 
We are just completing the biggest year 
in our thirty years of manufacturing, 
with unit sales for 1935 totaling two and 
a half times our unit volume in the so- 
called peak year of 1929.—C. A. Tix1, 
president, Diamond T Motor Car Com- 
pany,.Chicago. 


Books on Office Management 
To the Editor: 


Are there fairly recent books on the 
market today dealing with office manage- 
ment? Some time ago System, I believe, 
had a column by Leffingwell; but I don’t 
find it in any of the issues for the past 
few years. 

I should like to know whether there are 
any magazines dealing primarily with the 
science of office management. If so, please 
give me the names of them.—Mary C. 
Daly. 
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Miss Daty: Two recent books dealing 
with office management problems are, 
“Business Offices, Opportunities and 
Methods of Operation,” by G. L. Harris, 
published by Harper & Company, and 
“Office Management,” by George M. Dar- 
lington, A.M., published by the Ronald 
Press Company. Mr. Leffingwell died 
about a year ago, although his organiza- 
tion still carries on. There is a monthly 
magazine called Office Management, pub- 
lished by the Moore Publishing Company, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

While American Business and System 
is not, strictly speaking, an office man- 
agement magazine, it treats with office 
management problems as they affect the 
profits and sales effectiveness of a busi- 
ness. One of the chief problems of the 
office manager is personnel. You may find 
much interest in some of the articles on 
this subject, such as, “That First-of-the- 
Year Raise,” in the December issue; 
“Getting the New Employee Off on the 
Right Foot,” in the October issue; 
“What About Salaries?” in the September 
issue. Other articles of special interest 
to office executives were, “New Trends in 
Machine Bookkeeping,” in the November 
issue, “Those Pay-Roll Deductions,” in the 
December issue, and the article on page 
22 of this issue, “Writing Production 
Orders.” In each issue there is a major 
article onletter problems which office man- 
agers have pronounced unusually helpful. 
Many office managers pass these articles 
around to every person in the office having 
anything to do with the production or 
preparation of letters. 


a 
Recommends Hormel Articles 


To the Editor: 


The story of George Hormel is one of 
the finest we have ever read. Every execu- 
tive in the packing industry should read 
it. It is an inspiration to improve existing 
conditions in any plant through more 
thorough methods, more progressive 
economy. It is extremely well written too. 
—M. I. Suttivan, sales manager, Albany 
Packing Company. 


Geography Class: Where Is 
Canada? 


To the Editor: 


Here’s a pet peeve. 

For years, I have been getting letters 
and pamphlets from business firms in the 
United States—big firms at that—with 
postage on the envelopes ranging all the 
way from 3 cents to 5 cents, 12 cents and 
15 cents. 

I am not sure whether the American 
business men know where Canada is, but 
it would seem to me that they imagine it 
is about a million miles away. Or, perhaps 
they are so greatly concerned about the 
deficit of the American Post Office that 
they are anxious to contribute a few extra 
cents to Mr. Farley every time they send 
a letter to Canada! 





FIGURES COST LESS NOW 


In 21 Cities General Mills, Inc. 
speeds figure production with 


Monroe “Velvet Touch” 
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SEE HOW MONROE DESK-SIZE AND PORTABILITY ENABLE THIS OPERATOR TO HAVE 
READY AT HAND BOTH A MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR AND A LISTING MACHINE. 


ENERAL MILLS, and its 

many subsidiary companies 
throughout the country, have 
standardized on Monroe equip- 
ment. In Minneapolis alone 
they use over thirty Monroes— 
both Adding-Calculators and 
Listing Machines. They have 
recently speeded up and sim- 
plified issuing dividend checks 
by installing a Monroe Check 
Signer. 


General Mills’ work is such 
that it requires unfailing accu- 


MONROE 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 





racy and the utmost in speed. 
They have found nothing that 
fills the bill like Monroes. 

Wherever General Mills uses 
Monroes there is the service of 
a Monroe-owned branch to 
assure them continuous low- 
cost figure production. 

A telephone call to the near- 
est Monroe branch will put a 
“Velvet Touch” Monroe to work 
on your own figures without 
obligation. Or write 
to the factory. 


WRITE FOR 
A FREE COPY OF - 
“VELVET rouci 
_ ANEW 16 PAGE > 
“BOOKLET _~ 
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Are Your Office Costs 
Out of Line? 


How much is obsolete equipment costing you? Are you 
paying too much for handling names? Do you know what 
your sales cost by products? By towns? How much are you 
paying for letters? Is noise sapping your profits? How much 
are you losing through avoidable illness and afternoon fatigue? 












Office Modernization Survey 


These and other questions relating to office methods and management 
are answered out of the experience of hundreds of successful companies. 
These data are now being gathered by Dartnell editors for the benefit of 
subscribers to the Dartnell publications. The results of their investi- 
gations are being published in the form of thirty-six reports on office 
modernization, five of which have been released: 


FREE SURVEY REPORTS 


(1) QUIETING NOISY OFFICES ... Prac- () BETTER SALES CONTROL ... Deals 

























tical suggestions, based on actual practice, 
which you can put into effect. The report 
includes valuable data on the cost of noise; 
lists equipment now available for reducing 
noise and the loss it involves. 


(] CUTTING CORRESPONDENCE COSTS 

. Experience of important companies 
with centralized correspondence depart- 
ments; savings possible through modern 
equipment designed to cut correspondence 
costs; ten concrete recommendations that 
will save you money on correspondence. 


with getting the business you should have 
but are not getting ... Details inexpensive 
and effective system for selling more to old 
customers; keeping tab on salesmen’s calls; 
working sales territories intensively. 


[1] FOUR O'CLOCK FATIGUE ... A study 
of several offices which have effectively 
solved this problem telling how they did it, 
and the actual savings involved. Deals 
with air-conditioning of offices, office 
ventilation, light regulation and other 
factors that cause fatigue. 
















(J Just released: SALES COST ANALYSIS ... Describes how con- 
cerns in different lines of business break down their sales costs by 
products, territories and other classifications. Outlines clearly the 
most up-to-date and efficient systems and equipment for doing this job. 


Any or all of the above reports, which are in booklet form, will be sent without charge 
or obligation to any business executive who is not wholly satisfied with office costs. 
This is a service to the subscribers and readers of AMERICAN BUSINESS and SYSTEM. 
Enclose three cents a report to cover postage costs 


Address the Publisher 


DARTNELL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
400 Madison Avenue, New York 
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However, having letters come in with 
postage prepaid at two or three times the 
rate necessary, is certainly extravagant, 
if nothing else. 

A little light drawn to this subject 
might not be a bad idea for those Ameri- 
cans who do not seem to know the rate 
of postage to Canada. I know it is only 
a trifling thing, but still I think it can 
rank with the signing of letters with an 
illegible handwriting. — Jack Lonpon, 
Samuel Hart & Co., Limited. 


Midwinter, Midwest Conference 
on Management 


Atvin E. Dopp, executive vice presi- 
dent, American Management Association, 
asks that we call particular attention to 
the Midwinter, Midwest Conference on 
“Today’s Personnel and Industrial Rela- 
tions Policy” to be held February 5, 6 and 
7, 1936, at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
under the auspices of the American Man- 
agement Association. 

Mr. Dodd reminds us that due to the 
far-reaching effects of Social Security 
Legislation, the February conference 
promises to be one of the most important 
sessions ever held by the association. Non- 
members are invited to attend. Interested 
subscribers may obtain full information 
from Alvin E. Dodd, executive vice presi- 
dent, 20 Vesey Street, New York. 


a 
Another “Puff-Sheet’ 
Squelched 


The United States Post Office Depart- | 


ment, acting upon evidence furnished by 
the National Better Business Bureau, 
Inc., on December 4, 1935, issued a fraud 
order against The Journal of American 
Business, a New York puff-sheet. The 
sheet was operated by Samuel Kestnbaum, 
who used the fictitious name of George H. 
Wallace in mulcting business men. The 
post office found Kestnbaum operated the 
usual racket of announcing a forthcom- 
ing article and endeavoring to get “suck- 
ers” to buy a quantity of reprints. The 
entire income of the publication was 
dependent upon that sort of revenue. The 
people who had done business with them 
and who had not made any inquiries were 
completely unaware of its true nature. 


Those Pay-Roll Deductions 
To the Editor: 


If possible, give us any information you 
can, relative to the tax that may be im- 
posed on pay rolls for 1936. We presume 
it will be necessary for us to have an 
expense account voucher from each sales- 
man in order to make a deduction from 
commissions for business expense they 
incur.—R. E. Lawson, sales manager, 
Wolverine Brass Works. 

Mr. Larson: Your question will be 
answered in a brief note following the 











TO 
EMPLOYERS 





BURROUGHS CAN HELP YOU 
OBTAIN MORE DETAILED 
INFORMATION ON INDIVIDUALS’ 


PAY ROLL an. EARNINGS 
RECORDS 


While you are considering ways and means to meet 
new requirements for information about the earn- 
ings and deductions of individual employees, why not 
profit by Burroughs’ experience and recent machine 
developments? 


There are many new styles of Burroughs machines for 
handling this work. ‘They compute the earnings, 
prepare individual earnings record, payroll sheet, pay 
check or pay envelope, all in one operation. They 
also automatically accumulate such statistics as hours, 
earnings, various deductions, and net pay for any 
period. In fact, much of this information can be 
obtained as a by-product of the regular work of these 
machines. 


Let us show you how we have helped other employers; 
how your problem can be met with minimum change 
in equipment, and at the lowest possible accounting 
cost. There is no obligation on your part. Telephone 
the local Burroughs office, or write direct to 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


Adding, Accounting, Billing and Calculating Machines 
Typewriters « Cash Registers *« Posture Chairs « Supplies 
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File Prompt, 
Accurate 
PAYROLL 
TAX 
REPORTS!’ 


Z 
C ei & “You Must 
aN 
Ay" 
a 
Here’s a Quick, 
Simple Way to 


Summarize— 
USE 


NATIONAL 
PAYROLL 
SUMMARY 


FORM V642 


Summarizes payroll information by indi- 
viduals. Can be added to present system 
without changing system. 


Indicates exempt amounts. 

Simplifies reports. 

Prevents under- or over-payment of tax. 
Moderate cost. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 
Or 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


Use Handy Coupon Below 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Loose-Leaf and Bound Books 


National Blank Book Co. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Please send complete information on Se- 
curity Act Payroll Forms. 





letter from L. C. Downing, assistant 
treasurer, Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Association. 


© 
To the Editor: 


Referring to the article entitled “Those 
Pay-Roll Deductions” on pages 33, 34 and 
62, of the December issue, you refer to 
“one machine not only calculates the earn- 
ings and makes the various deductions, 
etc.” Will you please send us the name of 
the manufacturer? — L. C. Down1na, 
assistant treasurer, Northwestern Mutual 
Fire Association. 


Mr. Downrne: The particular machine 
referred to in our December article is 
manufactured by the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company of Detroit. As the ar- 
ticle states, a number of manufacturers 
have developed systems for handling pay- 
roll deductions mechanically. These in- 
clude Addressograph-Multigraph Corpo- 
ration, Cleveland; International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, New York; 
National Cash Register Company, Day- 
ton; Felt and Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago; Underwood-Elliott- 
Fisher, New York; Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, Orange, New Jersey; 
Remington Rand, Buffalo, New York; 
McBee Company, Athens, Ohio, and others. 
Special forms have been developed by the 
National Blank Book Company, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts; Pacific Manifolding Com- 
pany, Emeryville, California; Wilson- 
Jones Company, Chicago, Illinois; Sta- 
tioner’s Looseleaf Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Charles R. Hadley Company, 
Los Angeles, California, and many other 
manufacturers. 

Regarding the deductions for expenses 
in compensating salesmen, this factor is 
so complicated at this time it is almost 
impossible to state definitely how this can 
be handled until full regulations have 
been issued. But the manufacturers listed 
can be of considerable help to you in 
formulating your procedure. 


e 
Our Pedigree! 
To the Editor: 


We have been subscribers to System for 
years and have a bound file of this maga- 
zine, so when AMERICAN BusINEss com- 
bined with it we put it in our library and 
desire to bind it to keep the file complete. 
We find that the August number of 
AMERICAN Business is Volume5, Number8 
and on the editorial page it is stated that 
the magazine was founded a year ago. I 
can find no record of it in Industrial Arts 
Index previous to August, 1935. I would 
greatly appreciate getting a history of 
your magazine, when it originated, etc.— 
Exreanor T. Fremine, periodical depart- 
ment, San Francisco Public Library. 


Miss Freminc: Publication of the 
magazine now known as AMERICAN Busi- 
ness began in 1930 as Office Equipment 
Salesman. Because of the broad interest 
in the original publication, its name was 
changed in 1932 to American Salesman. 


Here again, the purpose of the magazine 
was broader than its name indicated, and 
in July, 1934, the name was changed to 
American Bustness. Just a year later the 
publishers of System suggested that Dart- 
nell Publications, Inc., take over publica- 
tion of System. In August, 1935, Ameri- 
can Business absorbed System, which was 
founded in 1900 by A. W. Shaw. 


Further Remarks About the 
”Profit Article’ 
To the Editor: 


1 have just read your article in Amert- 
can Business called “What Is Behind the 
Attack on Profits?” I found this article 
very illuminating and interesting. 

There is no question whatever that there 
has been a growing tendency in colleges 
among professors and students, as well as 
among parlor socialists, to attack the capi- 
talistic system, which of course, means 
also an attack on profits. Your article 
outlines this situation very clearly. 

In criticizing your article, I would say 
that you do not go into the subject deeply 
enough. There must have been some rea- 
son for the development of this opposi- 
tion to the profit system. What was the 
cause of this development? How did it 
start and how has it been encouraged? Is 
it based on facts, or simply on sentiment? 
—Savunoers Norvett, Ingersoll & Norvell, 
Inc., New York. 


Reprints of Dartnell Forecast 
To the Editor: 


In your issue for November, 1935, in 
connection with the Sales Forecast, you 
provided a most compelling editorial re- 
garding the business outlook for 1936 en- 
titled, “How Will Next Year’s Election 
Affect Business?” 

In closing our annual sales meeting last 
week I read this to our men and, without 
exception, they felt that it was both stimu- 
lating and confidence-inspiring. Several of 
the men asked for a supply of copies which 
they might carry with them when they 
renew their selling campaign next year, 
and I was on the point of having a couple 
of hundred planograph facsimiles made 
when it occurred to me that this was un- 
doubtedly copyrighted and your permis- 
sion should properly be first obtained.— 
Pup Bernstein, vice president and 
sales manager, Meyer Both Company, 
Chicago. 

Mr. Bernstern: A number of sub- 
scribers have requested the same privilege 
of reproducing the Dartnell Sales Fore- 
cast. We are glad to have you make use 
of this feature and you may consider this 
your permission to reproduce it for the 
benefit of your sales organization. For the 
benefit of subscribers who have no facili- 
ties for reproducing these forecasts we 
are running extra copies, beginning with 
the January issue. Subscribers who want 
these copies for mailing or distributing to 
salesmen or customers may have them for 
a small charge. 
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The Second Year 


A YEAR ago this month Dartnell 
launched American Bustness in stand- 
ard magazine size. There seemed to be 
a need for a concisely edited magazine 
that concentrated on helping execu- 
tives active in business management to 
increase profits—both by reducing 
costs and by increasing sales. Of all 
the general business magazines, only 
one other, System, filled that need. 


Durine our first year, the number of 
subscribers to AMERICAN BvuSsINESS 
had doubled and, through the acquisi- 
tion of System in July, our “sphere of 
influence” now covers 38,000 business 
establishments. During the same period 
advertising revenue has increased 1000 
per cent. 


Tue publishers take this opportunity 
to thank you for your support which 
has made this achievement possible. 
We hope that this magazine may, in 
turn, be of help to you in your effort 
to make 1936 a year of maximum ac- 
complishments. 
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| First there are the stencils. Royal Blue, Royal 
Purple and Royal White—made in three qual- 
ities in order to have one that'll suit each user. 
Then there's the Wax Stencil that’s made for 
economical production of small runs—it’s much 
cheaper but serves a definite purpose. 

The Correction Fluids are there because mis- 
takes will always be made. And the Inks are 
there too. Inks that have been tried, tested 


FOR THE 


and iuawerc all ‘Hover Ouality Products 


and found true for each machine. Besides sev: 
eral intense Blacks there are eight vivid colors 
that help dress any job. 
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They’re all there; Stencils, Inks, Correctio | 
Fluids, Lettering Guides, Styli, Cartoon Boo 
Clearoscope, Ink Pads, Typecleaner, Lettergrap 
Bond Paper—so why spend a lot of time looking 
elsewhere? » » » » » » » Look to the 
Heyer Line to fill ALL your duplicator needs. 


THE HEYER CORPORATION ° Chicago, U.S. A. 
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How Gan I Make the Most of 
My 1956 Opportunities? 


NE of the strange facts 
about this world-wide 
depression is that re- 
covery began at about 

the same time in all parts of the 
world. In their efforts to extricate 
themselves from the mess in which 
the World War left them, some 
nations had gone to dictatorships, 
some had left the gold standard, 
and others had repudiated their 
debts. 

The turn came in the summer of 
1932 and each nation shared in the 
improvement, despite its past sins 
or virtues. Looking backward, one 
might be tempted to credit this 
turn of events to something as re- 
mote from man’s control as the sun 
spots, and the time may come when 
that explanation will be accepted. 

Meanwhile most economists are 
agreed that the improvement was 
engendered by the world-wide reali- 
zation that the war debts were just 
so much paper, uncollectible and 
unpayable. It seems queer that 
millions of people should have been 
compelled to suffer so cruelly while 
this question of debts was debated 
by kings, dictators, presidents, and 
premiers. But that’s the way life is. 
Not only were the rulers debating 
the question but all the people of 
the Western World were debating 
it. We simply had to swallow the 
bitter medicine that the debts were 
a dead loss before we could start 
on the road to convalescence. 

The people of this and other 
nations will have to face one or two 
other bitter realities in the next 
few years. One of these is that the 


best way to get prosperity is to 
offer security and reward to busi- 
ness enterprise. There is no security 
for anyone when industry and 
enterprise are harassed and taxed 
to death. 

Wages, profits, 
thrift are the basis of security. You 
can eliminate an industry or an 
enterprise by taxation, but you 
can’t create a single dollar by taxa- 
tion until somebody has earned the 
dollar by work. Money won’t work 
for nothing and that’s why so much 
money now lies idle in the banks and 


savings, and 


in low-yield bonds. 

It is now nearly four years since 
we began to climb out of this de- 
pression. Sinking spells have oc- 
curred in all years, except the one 
that has just ended. 

We now enter a year in which 
policies and issues will be debated 
more widely and heatedly than ever 
before, except in the Lincoln and 
McKinley campaigns. 

The point is this, and it can be 
proved historically: However these 
current issues are decided, it is as 
nearly certain as anything can be 
that this country, and all the world 
for that matter, is in one of those 
cycles when the trend of produc- 
tion and prosperity is upward. 
How long this trend will continue 
is uncertain but it can be stated 
rather definitely that good times 
will prevail until at least the early 
years of the next decade, that is, 
the 1940’s. 

Therefore, it is a fair statement, 
supported by evidence gathered by 
the wisest forecasters, that 1936 
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“Ge your organization in shape to 
handle potential orders,” is advice of 
a noted Cleveland business man 


e 
By WILLIAM FEATHER 
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will be a year of improving busi- 
ness, rising prices, increased em- 
ployment, and greater profits. 

The question the editor has asked 
me to answer is: How can I make 
the most of my 1936 opportuni- 
ties? Since I function more as a 
business executive than as a writer, 
the question is of personal inter- 
est to me, and what I write here is 
for my own guidance as much as for 
any reader. 

Looking backward we know that 
Harriman bought and built his 
great railroad empire in just such 
a period as we are now entering. 
We know that Carnegie was furi- 
ously building steel mills in just 
such a time, while his competitors 
were still wringing their hands. We 
know that thousands of highly suc- 
cessful enterprises anticipated the 
defeat of Bryan and the dismissal 
of his policies in 1896, and enjoyed 
prosperity that was not seriously 
interrupted until 1930. 

Many business men and specula- 


= —— 


How Industry Is Modernizing 
and Expanding 


GENERAL Morors 


Plant rehabilitation in Detroit area 


Curyster CorPorATION 
Plant rehabilitation 


Forp Motor Company 
New power house 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMs COMPANY 
Additions to Kensington plant 


Lever BrorHers ComMPANY 


CarNEGIE-ILLINOIS CorPORATION 
New plate mill at Homestead 





JONES AND LAUGHLIN STEEL CoRPORATION 
New Pittsburgh strip and sheet mill .... . 25,000,000 


Addition to soap plant in Hammond 


Dayton Power anp Licnut Company 
Expansion of Miller’s Ford plant 


7,000,000 
7,500,000 


1,000,000 


2,000,000 


3,000,000 








tors lost their shirts in trying to 
beat the gun in this depression in 
1930, 1931 and 1932. Steady 
progress has been made since then, 
but no such progress as we shall 
see in the next four or five years. 

Specifically, the independent 
proprietor and the salaried execu- 
tive are faced with opportunities 
such as they have not known for a 
long, long time. As I see it, rising 
prices are as certain as the rising 
of the sun. Wages will also rise. 
Interest rates will rise. Capital will 
become decreasingly plentiful. 


Skilled and competent labor will be- 
come relatively scarce. Eventually, 
but not in 1936, even common labor 
will be scarce. 

To take advantage of this situ- 
ation, the business man should get 
his organization in shape to handle 
the potential orders. This means 
that if he has made drastic cuts in 
his personnel, he should replace or 
rehire men and women for impor- 
tant posts. He should put his 
manufacturing and office equipment 
in condition to handle work eco- 
nomically, either by new purchases 
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or by reconditioning. He should not 
be afraid to borrow money, if his 
credit is good and he sees a certain 
profit in the employment of bor- 
rowed funds in his own business. He 
should begin a vigorous advertising 
and sales promotion campaign. He 
should restyle and otherwise im- 
prove his products, if this has not 
already been done. 

That is exactly what Harriman 
and Carnegie did in a period which 
is almost an exact duplicate of this 
—except that they began earlier. 

When we begin to make up the 


shortages of this dreadful depres- 
sion, there will be an insistent de- 
mand for everything we make in 
this country. Mines, railroads, 
heavy industries, builders, contrac- 
tors, and even the makers of silk 
shirts will participate in the boom 
because people do not change, and 
that’s why all the follies of the past 
will be repeated. 

But if some people can keep their 
heads when others are losing theirs, 
we may be able to do something to 
flatten out these high peaks and 
sharp valleys. Good business sense 





Union Paciric 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SouTHERN PAciFic 





Missouri Paciric 
4,000 freight cars 


Ituino1s CENTRAL 


What the Railroads Are Doing 
to Modernize 


Steel rails and fittings 
Freight cars and auto loaders. ....... 
Ties and other materials 


10,000 new freight cars 


Air-conditioning and other improvements . . . 


$ 4,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 





Air-conditioning, repairs and 


Diesel-electric locomotives 


4,200,000 


Atcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Air-conditioning 
Norrotk & WESTERN 


10,000 tons of rails 


1,800,000 


now tells us to go ahead at the 
moment when a large section of the 
population is convinced that the 
depression will never end, and while 
timid investors still have billions of 
dollars frozen in low-yield govern- 
ment notes and bonds. At some 
later date, when we are enjoying 
“such prosperity as was never 
known,” the time will have arrived 
to do the opposite of what the ma- 
jority is doing. That will be the 
time for retrenchment, for putting 
the house in order, for preparing 
for the inevitable winter of discon- 
tent which usually follows. 

To small business men, I sug- 
gest that they use such profits as 
they may make in the near future, 
and cannot use in their own busi- 
ness, to pay off any debts that they 
may owe. Another wise move would 
be to buy out other stockholders, 
as Henry Ford did several years 
ago. If you want to run your busi- 
ness, you must own it. To a salaried 
person who has (Continued on page 47) 





How One Company Met the 
Price Challenge 


Five Steps in Tea Garden’s New Program 


Budgeted Production Costs 


Cut Line from 200 to 80 Items 
Added Ke-Use Containers — Hestyled Packages 


Began Advertising in Natural Colors 


| 
2 
5 
4. Selected an Advertising Counsel 
5 
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By DOUGLAS G. McPHEE 


A. E. Putuirs, vice president, Tea Garden Products Company, whose 
sales, distribution and manufacturing policies are described in this article 


O MANY a _ business, 

proud of its product, there 

comes a critical situation 

in which Old Man Com- 

petition (or his brother ogre, Gen- 

eral Conditions) issues the follow- 

ing challenge : “Lower your quality 
—or else!” 

Out on the Pacific Coast there is 


a manufacturing firm which was 
confronted with this issue a few 
years ago—and met it by defying 
both competition and conditions, 
refusing to sacrifice quality stand- 
ards, and going on to triumph. 
Instead of lowering standards, 
this company found ways to extend 
its distribution, double its volume, 
[14] 


and become a more important fac- 
tor in the national market than it 
had ever been in the fat years of 
prosperity. 

Tea Garden Products Com- 
pany, San Francisco, is in its fif- 
tieth year. For over four decades 
it has been an outstanding pro- 
ducer of quality foods, in the west- 
ern field. Beginning as a maker of 
syrups, it broadened its line and its 
market, adding one item after an- 
other and pushing its way into the 
populous regions of the east. 

Its molasses and syrup business 
has always been limited to the 
Pacific Coast, but its broader lines 
—jellies, preserves and_ choice 
fruit specialties such as marma- 
lade, maraschino-type cherries, 
sweet pickled fruits, etc.—found so 
ready a welcome, in the days when 
people spent money freely, that 
Tea Garden was fast becoming 
truly national in scope. And all this 
had been accomplished without ad- 
vertising or promotion. 

Tea Garden had built a business 
on quality. Its whole, perfect 
peaches, apricots, pears and figs 
were delights to the eye as well as 
the palate ; it produced such exotic 
items as artichoke hearts, carefully 
pattern-packed into glass jars, and 
watermelon rind pickles cut into 
artistic discs. These were not foods 
that required mass production 
methods. Rather the contrary ; pro- 
ducing them is nearer art than in- 
dustry. Every artifice that could 
help to retain the firm outlines of 
the fruits, their glorious natural 
colors and their matchless flavor, 
was utilized in Tea Garden’s pre- 
serving kitchens. Some of the most 
advanced processes were devel- 
oped there and applied exclusively 
to Tea Garden products. 

Products so made are costly. Tea 
Garden didn’t worry much about 
costs. Just produced the best com- 
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modities it could, charged enough 
to cover everything and give a 
profit, and found buyers who were 
willing to pay the price. 

When depression came, Tea Gar- 
den was in a rather ticklish spot. 
The luxury market crumbled away. 
Part of Tea Garden’s former cus- 
tomers were obliged to give up their 
preserved quinces for a time; and 
the rest, even though they wanted 
their daily quince, had to think 
twice about what they paid for it. 

What should Tea Garden do? It 
had been a pleasant thing to stand 
out alone above all competitors; 
but now that chilly isolation was 
not so comfortable. 

Should the company lower its 
quality standards? If not, how 
could it lower prices? And if it 
couldn’t lower prices, how could it 
hope to continue in business? (Of 
course, it could lower prices to some 
extent, as the general price level 
came down, but the problem was 
whether it could bring its prices 
into line with products of the same 
general class. ) 

The ordinary concern might 
compromise. But, as Tea Garden 
reasoned it out, it couldn’t concede 
anything at all. The business had 
built its reputation on quality. Its 
consumers bought its products on 
that basis. Its dealers stocked them 
for the same reason. To give up 
quality would be to give up every- 
thing forty-five years had created. 
There were conferences and 
thoughtful seasons of meditation, 
but the decision was: No sacrifice of 
quality. 

Something, of course, had to be 
done. The first move was to add to 
the staff a new executive, whose 
experience with food manufac- 
turers fitted him to direct a re- 
vamped policy of marketing a 
quality product on a national scale. 

A. E. Philips, who had spent 
many years in the food field with 
such companies as Welch and 
Heinz, and who had been president 
of the Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, was the man 
chosen. He was brought to San 
Francisco, and put in charge of 








Repvucine the line from 200 to 80 items simplified and reduced manu- 
facturing costs; budgeting production costs and improving methods 
put prices in line with economy-minded consumers and greater volume 


Tea Garden’s general operations in 
1933. As general manager of the 
company, he made many important 
personnel changes, directed at 
greater efficiency. 

Then Tea Garden set to analyze 
its own structure in search of ways 
to cut costs without reducing qual- 


ity. The most obvious thing was 
simplification of the line. It was 
begun immediately. 

In the prosperous °20’s, the line 
had grown to unwieldly propor- 
tions. Every fruit delicacy that 
fitted (or seemed to fit) had been 


added, until there were some two 
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hundred fruit items, exclusive of 
eighty items in the syrup line. 
Study of the relative value of 
these as volume and profit sources 
revealed the possibility of reducing 
their number by more than 50 per 
cent. Some of the most exotic 
fruits, prized by gourmets but hav- 
ing a limited general demand, were 
discontinued with regret. For ex- 
ample, vellow tomato preserves! 
For a different reason, a line of 
“Melba” fruits was dropped. Tea 
Garden had been putting up 
peaches and pears in “Melba” 
style—whole fruits, so carefully 
graded that one could not be told 
from the other in size or color, 
packed one above the other in 
beautiful symmetry. The only 
trouble was this product sold for 
as much as two dollars a jar. 
But the two-dollar-a-jar market 
was gone; Tea Garden suspended 
“Melba” fruits. The number of 
fruits packed into jellies and pre- 


serves was reduced from twenty to 
fourteen; and in sweet pickled 
fruits from six to three, retaining 
the three which represented 80 per 
cent of the volume. 

When the elimination process 
was complete, Tea Garden went 
back over the same ground again 
and studied the package sizes of its 
surviving fruits. In a number of 
cases, new sizes had to be added to 
complete the line in order to make 
it acceptable to wholesale distribu- 
tors, to which new attention was 
given in the revised distribution 
plan. 

When varieties had been nar- 
rowed down, and the line given new 
balance by filling in missing sizes, 
the former two hundred fruit items 
had shrunk to eighty; the original 
eighty syrup items to thirty-five. 

This first step cut production 
costs, speeded up turnover, reduced 
inventories and gave the salesmen a 
more acceptable service to offer. 


Dramatizing a Sales Point 


You CasrSave 


X55 Gadlon 
BARRELS of GAS 


like this Each Year : 


x DODGE” 
15 MORE-MILE® 


PER GALLON 


Waite letters on brilliant red 
barrels, placed in prominent spots 
on salesroom floors, dramatized 
Dodge’s gas-saving claim 


F YOU are a good prospect 

for an oil-burning heating 

plant, who still operates a 

coal-burning furnace in your 
basement, it is more than likely that 
the Williams Oil-O-Matic salesman 
will make you a present of a coal 
shovel. Not that Williams is anxi- 
ous to make coal shoveling any 
easier for you, but for the very 
good reason that the shovel will, it 
is hoped, remind you that life would 
be easier if you didn’t have to wield 
the aforesaid shovel. 

Most everyone is familiar with 
the startling figures of prehistoric 
animals that decorated many Sin- 
clair service stations to dramatize 
the idea that the Pennsylvania oil 
sold by Sinclair mellowed for mil- 
lions of years before it reached a 
Sinclair pump. The prehistoric 
animal figures effectively put over 
the idea for Sinclair. 

The story is told of a noiseless 


Simultaneously, other financial 
and production economies were in- 
stituted. The firm went on a budget 
basis, which it had never had before. 
Production engineers were assigned 
to watch the kitchens and they 
made some important improvements 
—although many of their sugges- 
tions for saving money come back 
from Philips’ desk with a curt 
“thumbs down” because the econo- 
mies they contemplated would lose 
something in quality. 

If Tea Garden wouldn’t sacrifice 
quality, and couldn’t reduce prices 
below certain levels, one thing it 
could do was to pack its good 
things in smaller packages, so that 
even depression households might 
occasionally enjoy them. 

New small sizes having a popu- 
lar appeal were added for such 
fruit items as the sweet pickled 
peaches, apricots and watermelon. 
These smaller units of purchase 
met the trend (Continued on page 53) 


typewriter salesman who walked 
into a prospect’s office wearing a 
pair of old-fashioned ear muffs to 
dramatize the idea that his pros- 
pect’s office was terribly noisy. 

Now comes another idea intro- 
duced by Dodge dealers during the 
recent automobile shows. The 
Dodge people claim that their car 
will save gasoline. But in the midst 
of all the whirl of claims about 
automobiles, such a claim, thought 
Dodge officials, might be over- 
looked. So they hit upon the idea of 
placing oil barrels in salesrooms, 
lettered with the following copy: 
You can save six 55-gallon barrels 
of gas like this each year, because 
Dodge gives three to five more miles 
per gallon.” The copy, lettered in 
white on red barrels, effectively put 
over the gasoline-saving claim. 

The old barrels, painted so flash- 
ily, were far more effective than any 
sign would have been. 





The Chairman of the New York Bar 
Association’s Fair Trade Committee Discusses . . . 


Dangers That Lurk 


ee 
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A manufacturer, hopeful of ending 
price cutting by contracts under the 
State Fair Trade Acts, may incur the 
following liabilities: 

& 

Substitution of private brand mer- 
chandise by dealers or wholesalers he 
refuses to sell because of cut prices 
® 

Revenge suits by retailers or whole- 
salers he has refused to sell. Such 
suits under anti-trust laws may resull 
in verdicts calling for triple damages 
e 


Action of the Department of Justice 
or the Federal Trade Commission to 
determine possibility of violations 
of anti-trust laws or Federal Trade 
Commission Aet 


in State Trade Laws 


Despite setbacks and recent adverse decisions, backers of 
Slate Fair Trade Acts insist on pushing through more 
laws designed to permit resale price maintenance while the 
constitutional battle rages in State and Federal courts’ 


By GILBERT H. MONTAGUE 
Member of the New York Bar 


ROBABLY before 1937 

there will be tested in the 

Supreme Court of the 

United States the constitu- 
tionality of some of the Fair Trade 
Acts legalizing resale price main- 
tenance. The first of these acts was 
adopted in 1931 in California, and 
others were enacted into law in 
1935 in Oregon, Washington, Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Maryland. 

Is the section of these Fair 
Trade Acts constitutional under 
which it is provided that a manu- 
facturer or distributor who has 
inaugurated a system of resale 
price contracts may institute suits 
and obtain injunctions against all 
persons advertising, offering for 
sale or selling commodities at less 
than the price stipulated therefor 


in such resale price contracts, even 


though such persons may not have 


* In American Business for July, 1935, 
Roy W. Johnson pointed out other rea- 
sons why State Fair Trade Laws are ill 
advised in an article, “These State Fair 
Trade Laws.” 
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been parties to such contracts? 

On this question sharp differ- 
ences of opinion have been ex- 
pressed by various Superior Courts 
in California, where twenty-four 
litigations are now pending, and an 
appeal from one of these decisions 
is now awaiting determination by 
the Supreme Court of California. 

In October, 1935, in the first test 
case arising under this section of the 
New York Fair Trade Act, an in- 
junction decree was granted by the 
Supreme Court for Kings County, 
New York. 

Later, in another litigation, on 
November 18, 1935, the Supreme 
Court for Westchester County, 
New York, in the suit of Double- 
day, Doran & Co. and Doubleday, 
Doran Book Shops, Inc. vs. R. H. 
Macy & Co., held that this section 
of the New York Fair Trade Act 
was an unconstitutional delegation 
of legislative power to private per- 
sons, and an unconstitutional inter- 
ference with the right of persons 
owning articles of commerce to sell 


them at whatever price they desire. 
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Following this decision, a similar 
result was reached by the Supreme 
Court for Bronx County, New 
York, under this section of the New 
York Fair Trade Act, in the suit 
of Seeck & Kade, Inc. vs. R. Tom- 
shinsky operating a chain of drug 
stores in the Bronx. 

On November 25, 1935, a similar 
result was reached by the Supreme 
Court for New York County, New 
York, in the suit of Coty, Inc. vs. 
Hearn Department Stores, Inc. 

These three New York decisions 
have all been appealed to the New 
York Court of Appeals, and the 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. case and 
the Seeck & Kade case were both 
argued before that court on Decem- 
ber 1, 1935. 

Whatever may be the New York 
Court of Appeal’s decision on these 
cases, it seems likely that they will 
be appealed further to the Supreme 
Court of the United States some- 
time before 1937. 

Behind this movement for Fair 
Trade Acts is the full strength of 
local, state and national retailer 
and wholesaler organizations in 
several industries, particularly the 
drug and toilet goods industry. 

How unhealthy it is for a manu- 
facturer in these industries to run 
counter to this movement was re- 
cently illustrated by the Pepsodent 
Company. 

Because of the legal difficulties 
and complications involved in ob- 
serving all the legal precautions 
necessary in order to save resale 
price maintenance contracts under 
these Fair Trade Acts from reach- 
ing out into interstate commerce 
and thus laying the manufacturer 
open to triple damage suits by dis- 
gruntled customers and to prosecu- 
tions under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act and the Sherman 
Act, the Pepsodent Company in 
July, 1935, peremptorily revoked 
all its resale price contracts under 
these State Fair Trade Acts. 

So pronounced was the resent- 
ment of retailers against the Pepso- 
dent Company for its revocation of 
the company’s Fair Trade Act 
resale price maintenance contracts, 
and so considerable was the result- 


ing decline in the company’s dis- 
tribution, that the Pepsodent Com- 
pany in September, 1935, an- 
nounced at the annual convention 
of National Association of Retail 
Druggists that it was reinstating 
these contracts and would con- 
tribute $25,000 to this Association 
to help in its fight for the enact- 
ment of Fair Trade Acts in other 
states. 

Notwithstanding the divided 
views which the courts now hold 
regarding the constitutionality of 
these Fair Trade Acts, no drug or 
toilet goods manufacturer now can 
ignore the hopes and aspirations 
which his trade today place in 
these Fair Trade Laws, and if in 
that trade there is anything ap- 
proximating a fulfillment of these 
hopes and aspirations, it seems cer- 
tain that local, state and national 
retailer and wholesaler organiza- 
tions in many other industries will 
be just as insistent that the manu- 
facturers from whom they buy 
shall also protect resale prices 
through Fair Trade 
under these laws. 

The California Fair Trade Act, 
as enacted in 193], provides: “No 
contract relating to the sale or re- 
sale of a commodity which bears, 
or the label or contents of which 
bears the trade-mark, brand, or 
name of the producer or owner of 
such commodity and which is in fair 
and open competition with com- 
modities of the same general class 
produced by others shall be deemed 
in violation of any law of the State 
of California by reason of any of 
the following provisions which may 
be contained in such contract: 

“1. That the buyer will not re- 
sell such commodity except at the 
price stipulated by the vendor. 

“2. That the vendee or pro- 
ducer require in delivery to whom 
he may resell such commodity to 
agree that he will not, in turn, re- 
sell except at the price stipulated 
by such vendor or by such vendee. 

“Such provisions in any contract 
shall be deemed to contain or imply 
conditions that such commodity 
may be resold without reference to 
such agreement in the following 


contracts 


cases: 1. In closing out the owner’s 
stock for the purpose of discontinu- 
ing dealing in such commodity. 2. 
When the goods are damaged or 
deteriorated in quality, and notice 
is given to the public thereof. 3. 
By any officer acting under the 
orders of any court.” 

As first enacted in California in 
1931, this Act closely followed the 
more recent version of the Capper- 
Kelly Resale Price Maintenance 
Bill, which has been insistently but 
unsuccessfully pressed upon Con- 
gress session after session during 
the past fifteen or twenty years. 

This California Fair Trade Act 
was amended in 1933 by inserting 
after the section just quoted an- 
other section which provides: 

“Wilfully and knowingly adver- 
tising, offering for sale or selling 
any commodity at less than the 
price stipulated in any contract 
entered into pursuant to the provi- 
sion of section 1 of this act, 
whether the person so advertising, 
offering for sale or selling is or is 
not a party to such contract, is 
unfair competition and is action- 
able at the suit of any person 
damaged thereby.” 

This section just quoted goes 
further than anything attempted in 
any version of the Capper-Kelly 
Bill which has ever been urged 
upon Congress. 

Even without this added section, 
the California Fair Trade Act as 
originally enacted in 1931, and the 
Capper-Kelly Bill on which it was 
modeled, economic 
philosophy which throughout NRA 
was generally resisted by NRA offi- 
cials who consistently excluded, 
with only inadvertent exceptions, 
all resale price provisions from all 
NRA codes. 

That this Capper-Kelly philoso- 
phy which NRA so emphatically 
rejected should now be coupled with 
another principle that far outruns 
the Capper-Kelly philosophy, and 
that a statute coupling these two 
should obtain legislative approval 
first in California in 1931 and 1933 
and then in nine more states in 
1935, is an indication of retailer 
and wholesaler (Continued on page 57) 


express an 





| SEE A LITTLE 
e MAN HAST 


IF YOU want to see a big man, one 
sure method is to see an assistant, a 
department head or some other fel- 
low who is a step down the ladder. 
Quiz him for facts which will enable 
you to see the top man. For ex- 
ample: You are selling, let us sup- 
pose, some labor-saving device. See 
the man on the job and ascertain 
what it is costing to do the work in 
the old method. Then estimate the 
savings your equipment would 
make possible. Next ask the big man 
for an appointment. If you say to 
him, “We have reliable estimates 
that our equipment can save you 
$2,580 in 1936,” or whatever your 
figure is, you are likely to obtain 
an appointment to call. 

Too many salesmen ask to see 
the top man before they have any 
right to ask for his time; they want 
him to listen while they spar for 
facts they hope will enable them to 
sell him. This work should be done 
before asking to see the big man. 
Ask a big man for an appointment 
to talk about materials-handling 
equipment, fireproof filing equip- 
ment, bookkeeping machines or 
what not, and he is likely to say he 
is not interested. And he isn’t. But 
he is interested, or can be inter- 
ested, in what it will do for him. 


GETTING IN TO 
SEE BUSY MEN 


Forget slick tricks. Big men have been 
tricked by experts long before your day. Here 
are three simple plans which may seem too 
simple. But the answer is, they have worked 
before and will work again for Sood salesmen 


WIN HIS 
e SECRETARY'S AID 


MOST salesmen pay too little at- 
tention to a busy man’s secretary. 
If she wants you to see her boss 
she is likely to find a way to usher 
you into his office. If she wants to 
keep you out, she may be success- 
ful. Many successful salesmen have 
developed a regular technique of 
interesting secretaries. They as- 
sume that the secretary is inter- 
ested in helping her employer. They 
approach her respectfully and in- 
telligently, telling just enough of 
their story to make her feel that 
their mission is important enough 
to warrant the attention of her 
boss. It is nearly always a mistake 
to presume that the secretary can 
be won over by transparent flat- 
tery, bluff or the use of some trick. 
She has probably been tricked by 
experts and knows the gags. 

When calling on a busy man who 
doesn’t know you it is frequently a 
good plan to ask for his secretary 
first. You will probably have to 
talk to her anyway. Explain your 
mission, taking care to show her 
that her boss’s time will be profit- 
ably spent. Ask her if she can ar- 
range an interview. Tell her, as 
briefly and as interestingly as pos- 
sible, what you hope to accomplish 
and why your call is a worthy one. 

[19] 


7 USEA 
°). THIRD PARTY 


IF YOU have been doing a good 
job of servicing your present cus- 
tomers, there is some one of them 
who can help you get in to see the 
most difficult man on your prospect 
list. But do not ask them to write 
you a “letter of introduction.” 
Such letters are passe, pestiferous 
and provoking. 

One salesman follows this plan: 
He makes it a point to learn, when- 
ever and wherever possible, the 
names of the friends of his cus- 
tomers. Among their friends are 
most of his difficult prospects. 
When all other methods fail, he 
selects a good customer who knows 
the prospect. He tells his good cus- 
tomer that such and such a pros- 
pect has refused to see him, and 
asks this good customer for sug- 
gestions. Eight times out of ten his 
good customer suggests a method. 
It may be a luncheon meeting, a 
telephone call, a friendly word at 
some future meeting. It is almost 
never a formal letter. The more in- 
formal the plan, the more successful 
it is likely to be. Sometimes it is a 
mere note scribbled on the back of a 
business card. Again it is a mere 
hint dropped at a luncheon meet- 
ing, a social visit, or a chance en- 
counter. 
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as | A New Fronts 
For Old 


LONG miles and miles of side- 
walks, retail stores are 
being treated to hand- 
some jobs of face-lifting. 

In all the vast work of modernizing 
America, nowhere has there been 
better work than in the improve- 
ment of store fronts. 

Perhaps we must give credit for 
initiating the movement to the 
chain-store operators, for they 
were probably the first to realize 
that a store front should be built 
to attract customers and sell mer- 
chandise. For some years now, the 
chains have made it a rule to 
modernize a store front whenever a 
new store is occupied. Until re- 
cently, however, the independent 
merchant just moved in and made 
the best of whatever the store 
offered in the way of entrances, 
windows, display opportunities. 

All that is changing. Today the 
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independent retailer is quite as 
likely to give his store front a face- 
lifting operation as the chain-store 
operator. He has learned that a 
store front must be designed to 
invite and entice customers, display 
goods, and be a perpetual adver- 
tisement. 

Material is now available for 
store fronts which may be cleaned 
with a damp rag, with as much ease 
as washing a plate-glass window. 
This material will not warp, fade, 
chip, sag or check. It eliminates the 
necessity of old-fashioned painted 
signs, hung from the building or 
nailed on the front. The signs can 
be fused into the front as a per- 
manent part of it. 

To show what is possible with the 
new ideas in store fronts, AMERI- 
can Business presents this month 
four “before and after” illustra- 
tions as examples of the possibili- 
ties of store-building moderniza- 
tion. Manufacturers who operate 
ground floor sales and display 
rooms will find here suggestions 
which show what can be done to 
make a building really stand out 
and advertise the business that oc- 
cupies the space. Some manufac- 
turers have refused to establish 
branch sales or display rooms until 


modernized fronts with proper dis- Tor pictures show the transformation made in the Taunton Municipal 
play facilities have been installed. Lighting Plant salesrooms. Photos, courtesy Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 





Dr. MussELMANn created a modern front from the chromo at the right. The Bee Hive job shows how 
modern an old building can look with a new front, and the Sullivan job shows how a “messy” building can be 
modernized. Photos, courtesy The Vitrolite Company 





HOW OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
REDUCED COST AND ERRORS 


Writing Production 


By NORMAN C. FIRTH 


HERE used to be eight 

forms that carried all or 

parts of the information 

that was needed in order- 
ing the production of a “piece” at 
the Otis Elevator Company. There 
are six forms under the new method. 
But there is this big difference: The 
eight forms were each written out 
separately; the six forms are 
“printed” from one metal plate or 
from selected sections of it. The 
essential data is entered and proof- 
read only once. 

That is by no means all there 
is to Otis Elevator’s moderniza- 
tion of its plant order routine. But 
right there alone there are advan- 
tages that make the change-over 
well worth while. Think of the in- 
surance against errors that lies in 
substituting one recording of in- 
formation for the previously used 
eight writings—four typewritings 
and four forms written in penciled 
handwriting. 

This achievement is especially 
interesting because it is the sort 
of modernization about which we 
are going to hear more and more. 
There are involved all of those rec- 
ords that have to do with telling 
the manufacturing departments 
that something is to be manu- 
factured. As in many plants, these 
included an “order,” a bill of ma- 
terials, a list of operations, the 
routing of the work, notations as 
to tools and costs, identification 
tags, working drawings, and so on. 
Otis’ new method can be used almost 
as is in the many plants where the 
same parts are manufactured at 
irregular intervals depending upon 
the demand. With adaptions it can 
be used in other companies where 


Wi TLL, 


a 


From an embossed metal plate, 
a table model of this machine prints 
as many duplicates of production 
orders and forms as are needed; it 
also prints master records, cost 
cards, stock record cards, etc. 


the problem is somewhat different. 
This manufacturing _ record 
modernization program started 
with the use of separate drawings 
for each part. Drawing numbers 
are assigned in accordance with an 
established key, and the part num- 
ber or numbers of the part shown 
on the drawing is based on this 
drawing number. These drawings 
are standardized as to size, and the 
application of the offset method of 
printing permits reproduction of 
the drawings on white paper. 
Only one side of the paper is used 
for the drawing, the other being 
left blank. In this form the draw- 


[22] 


ing is distributed to various offices 
and departments outside of the 
manufacturing plant. The reverse 
blank side of the drawing is avail- 
able to the manufacturing plants 
to record all data pertaining to the 
manufacture and cost of the part. 

The eight forms in use under 
the old method were: 

1. Request for stock order. 
Made out by stock record clerk in 
pencil showing serial order number, 
quantity to be ordered, description 
and finish of part to be made. 
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From one embossed metal plate the four forms illustrated are printed. Masks over the plate enable the 


operator to print only that part of the information required on each form. The order and master record, shown 


at top, contains all the information printed from the plate; “1” shows what portion is printed on the cost card; 


“2” shows that portion printed on the stock record card; “3” shows the portion printed on the assembly tags 
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2. Stock record’s “master card.” 
Made out by the planning depart- 
ment in pencil and filed in stock 
record. Shows description of part, 
part number, routing, operations 
(no detail), jig and fixture num- 
bers, and list of material for one 
piece. 

3. Stock order. Typed from in- 
formation shown on request and 
master card. Duplicate copies made 
with carbon paper. The typist ex- 
tended the bill of material on a piece 
of scratch paper. 

4. Standards department “mas- 
ter operation card.” Typed from 
completed time studies showing 
description and part number, de- 
partment, operation, standard time, 
machine tool 
fixture numbers, and time study 
number. Filed by part number in 
standards department. 

5. Shop departments “master 
card.” Typed 
department 
operation card.” A separate card 
for each department showed de- 


number, jig and 


operation from 


standards “master 


scription and part number and 
operations done in that depart- 
ment. This was filed in the shop 
department. 

6. Standard cost card. Bill of 
material typed from stock records 
“master card” and detail of opera- 
tions typed in detail from stand- 
ards department “master card.” 
This card was extended by a cost 
clerk and filed by part number in 
the cost department. 

7. Tool location cards. Written 
out by hand in pencil on blank 
3 x 5-inch cards by the tool clerk 
in the shop department. These 
“ards were for the tool clerk’s use 
only and did not receive official 
recognition. 


8. Interdepartment shipping 


tags. Written out by hand in pen- 
cil by foreman or shipping clerk 
in the shop. Showed order number, 
description and part number of 
part, quantity being shipped, the 
department to which the material 
is to be delivered, and the shipping 
department. 

The new method is built around 
the printing of information on the 


several forms from a metal plate 
similar to the metal plates used in 
addressing machines. The dupli- 
cating machine is a table model. 

The order and master record is 
an 814x11-inch sheet. The left two 
inches of the form are used to show 
data that applies only to the single 
order: Order quantity, total ma- 
terial required, stock order num- 
ber, sales number, and the date 
issued. The printing in this left 
two inches is done from numbering 
devices and small plates at the front 
of the machine. 

The next part of the form—a 
space 514 inches wide—is printed 
from the 51/4,x814-inch metal plate. 
This data does not change from 
one order to another; there is in- 
cluded all of the information neces- 
sary to providing the materials, 
moving them, and making the part, 
as will be seen in the accompany- 
ing reproduction of one of these 
forms. The remaining 334 inches 
at the right of the form are used for 
extending the cost of materials and 
labor. 

Let’s look now at the six forms 
used in the new method: 

1. Plate copy. A copy of the 
plate on blank paper is inserted in 
the back of the frame and serves 
as a standards department master 
record, though the plate itself is 
really the “Master Record” in the 
sense that all forms are made from 
it. This takes the place of “stand- 
ards department master operation 
ard” (old method 4). 

2. Master When the 
form is printed with all the infor- 
mation on the plate, but without 
the use of the numbering devices, it 
becomes the accounting depart- 
ment’s “master record.” Here the 


record. 


labor at conversion and material at 
standard costs are computed and 
the form filed away in a loose-leaf 
binder. This takes the place of the 
“standard cost card” (old method 
6). 

3. Order. When the numbering 
devices and the small plates are set 
and printed on the 814x11-inch 
form along with all the information 
on the plate, it becomes a stock 


> authorizing the manu- 


“order,’ 
facture of the piece. Since this 
stock order has a complete list of 
all operations, and the standard 
time, and so on, the “shop depart- 
ment’s master operation card” (old 
method 5) is no longer necessary. 
Now the shop is always supplied 
with the and complete 
standard time. This stock order 
also has a complete list of jigs and 
fixtures and their location so that 
the “tool location card” (old meth- 
od 7) is no longer necessary. 

4. Cost card. As a supplemen- 


correct 


tary record in the cost and billing 
department a Keysort card is used. 
This 4 x 8-inch card is struck off 
from the plate. By means of a mask 
only the information on the top of 
the plate is transferred; the de- 
scription of the part and the ma- 
terial required. After the account- 
ing department has costed the mas- 
ter record the summary of the cost 
is transferred to this card. This 
‘ard is used by the billing clerks. 
Any desired analysis of the parts 
manufactured can be prepared 
from the date punched into the 
margins of these Keysort cards. 

5. Stock record card. A 6x 8- 
inch Keysort card is used for a 
stock record order request (old 
method 1) and stock record master 
vard (old method 2). This card is 
struck off from the plate and has 
the description of the part, ma- 
terial required for one piece, and 
the routing and storeroom instruc- 
tion. On this card the stock clerk 
enters the order quantity and stock 
order number, and the sales. order 
number. A calculating machine 
operator extends the bill of ma- 
terial for the quantity ordered and 
passes the card to the raw material 
clerk who writes off the extended 
weight. 

6. Interdepartment delivery 
tag. At the same time that the stock 
order is being printed, partial and 
final delivery tags can be printed 
from the plate by merely changing 
the mask. These tags are 3x 714 
inches and show the information 
that appears on the top of the 


stock order: (Continued on page 56) 
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When Equipment Dollars 
Do Double Duty 


® After a survey of his offices, the president of a prominent manufacturing company 


. 


issued the following order: 


® “Hereafter, we will discontinue the practice of filling separate requisitions for office 
equipment by individual purchases for each particular department. From now on, we will 
re-equip offices in definite rotation, filling all general requisitions from the old furni- 
ture in these predetermined departments, purchasing what is needed to replace equip- 


ment in the departments from which the old was removed. 


® “This plan will place the newest, standardized equipment where it is most needed for 
the good of the company. It will bring about a complete modernization and standardiza- 
tion of one department at a time, instead of a partial modernization of all departments. 


In place of chaos, we will have order and efficiency.” 


© Before this order was issued, the president had spent considerable time studying the 
new equipment needs of every department. He had made a careful study of office equip- 
ment made by various manufacturers. He approved an order of rotation, showing which 
departments were to be modernized first, second, third, and so on. From recommenda- 
tions made by engineering and purchasing departments, the equipment of only two 
manufacturers was selected. Hereafter, instead of conducting a bidding and horse- 
trading contest on every chair, desk, file or table purchased, this company will buy 


equipment of a predetermined standard from one of these two manufacturers. 


@ Although in use less than six months, the first department has been almost com- 
pletely modernized. The worst furniture in the organization has been disposed of, and 


before long the company will 





have a completely standardized 


office, equipped with the best 


furniture on the market. When 
the plan is completed, there will 
not be a misfit, odd-sized, or non- 
standard piece of equipment in 
the entire office. It will resemble 
the office on the right.—E.. W. 





























































“Ou, I see. You don’t know this 
business, but have had a vision of 
how you can help us spend money. 
No thanks.” Hiram hung up 


HE momentous morrow 

was no longer a morrow. It 

had become “today” and 

it was an auspicious one, 
fair and crisp. 

“We'll walk,” announced Hiram 
as breakfast was completed. That 
was his custom unless the weather 
was very disagreeable or he had 
reason for being at the plant par- 
ticularly early. Slow as Hobbs was 
to appreciate some things, he was 
an early convert to the automobile, 
but he made less use of the good car 
he owned than son Henry and the 
man-of-all-work, Albert, a genial, 
faithful negro. Nor did Hiram be- 
lieve in the practice of turning in 
his car quickly and getting the 
“latest.” As he expressed it tersely, 
“It sometimes takes ’em a year to 
find out that the new trick they 
put in wasn’t as good as what they 
threw away.” 

As a matter of fact, many of 
H. H.’s clean-cut, early-morning 
decisions and orders were the re- 
sult of his walk to the place of busi- 
ness. He found the exercise a good 
preparation for the day’s job. 

Miriam Hobbs watched the pair 
disappear down the street and felt 
a thrill at the sight. Henry was 
several inches taller than the 
sturdy head of the house of Hobbs 
—tall enough to look athletic and 


THE HOUSE OF HOBBS —IIl 





Conservative but successful, old Hiram Hobbs, head of the manufacturing plant 
that bears his name, takes a great delight in spoofing the advantages of modern 
equipment; skeptical of new ideas either in his plant or his office, his business 
is showing signs of going to seed when he decides to bring his son, just out of 
collese, into the business. Son Henry starts in to work in this episode 


Henry Wades In 


By S. ROLAND HALL 


speedy in action. “Youth and ex- 
perience,” murmured Mrs. Hobbs, 
“it’s a grand combination when it 
works, and I believe it will with 
Hiram and Henry.” 

There was not a great deal of 
conversation on the way down to 
the plant. Both men were thought- 
ful. Henry finally brought up the 
subject of business by a comment on 
the morning paper. “I just had 
time to glance at it,” he said, “but 
I did sce that Rumson spoke at the 
National Business Executives’ 
Council yesterday and pounded 
away again at his favorite theory 
of the business cycle—that the 
time to step on the gas in improve- 
ments and promotion is when things 
are down at the depth of the curve, 
and the time to let up, economize, 
and pile up a surplus is when busi- 
ness is booming. He surely seems to 
believe that the peaks and valleys 
of business can be flattened out 
pretty well by his scheme.” 

“Yeah, I know,” said the elder 
Hobbs after drawing a long whiff. 
“A lot of °em who aren’t doing it 
seem to know exactly how the thing 
can be and should be done. This 
man Rumson can hand out a fine 
lot of talk, but I happen to know 
that he is the big shot in a good- 
sized business that’s been handled, 
since around 1928, exactly con- 
[26] 


trary to the way he says it ought 
to be. They spent an awful lot of 
money in expansion when business 
was coming easy, and when she hit 
bottom and stayed there for a 
couple of years, this bunch of busi- 
ness levelers shortened sail and 
nailed down the hatches like the rest 
of the crowd. If we believe our 
preaching I say we ought to have 
the sand to practice it. 

“Maybe you don’t know it, but 
the publishing and advertising 
crowd made a dead set on me two 
years ago, when things looked 
about their worst, to put a big cam- 
paign on for branded doughnuts. 
Doughnuts were cheap food, they 
argued, and now when people were 
saving pennies on their food was 
the time to hit the thing up hot, 
spend a lot of money, be the Dough- 
nut King or something like that. 
Advertising was the steam of busi- 
ness, the sure cure for a sluggish 
market—no matter what the goods 
were—and so on. But when I asked 
’em why they were so sparing with 
advertising of what they had to sell, 
they looked kinda silly.” He 
chuckled as he recalled how he had 
turned the argument of the pro- 
moters of advertising against them. 

Few of the employees were at the 
Sterling plant as the two Hobbses 
arrived. Hiram went at once to the 
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big old-time safe, spun the knobs 
and took out a small basket of 
papers, but he did not plunge into 
the stuff at once—merely placed 
it on his desk after he had rolled 
the top up noisily. 

Henry, looking at the safe, 
taller than he was, remarked casu- 
ally, “This old big boy looks as if 
it had been in the ring a long time.” 

“It was put in pretty soon after 
I got into the business,” reflected 
Hiram. “They’ve tried a good many 
times to get me to junk it for one 
of the newer kind. Tell me that it 
wouldn’t stand a real fire. How do 
they know, I wonder, and how do I 
know that these newer ones would 
do any better. Every safe manu- 
facturer I ever knew could show 
pictures of his safes that had gone 
through hot fires.” 

“It is important, I suppose,” 
pursued Henry, “to have a thing 
like this absolutely fireproof. Don’t 
the underwriters settle that ques- 
tion fairly well?” 

“Yes, they do,’ 
“and maybe some day, we'll get 
around to something better. You 
knew, Henry, I get a lot of fun out 
of these smart salesmen. A lot of 
them act as if they were scared of 
me. If they just knew it, I like to 
see them stick out for their stuff. 
Now there was a young chap in 
here some six months ago talking 
about safes that would go through 
hellfire and brimstone. I stalled him 
off, told him I didn’t take any stock 
in his claims. And then, by George, 
he piped up and did give me some- 
thing to think about. He said, ‘Oh, 
I suppose you are going to hold out 
on this thing like a thousand other 
men have done and wait until you 
have a hell of a fire, and then where 
will you be without an up-to-date 
inventory in a Class A safe?’ But 
we’ve never had a fire worth men- 
tioning and maybe we never will.” 
He changed the subject abruptly: 
“TI wish you would call Bowers out 
there in the machine department 
and ask Laycock to come in, too.” 
Laycock was in charge of the 
bakery end. 

With Bowers and Laycock 
seated, Hobbs, without any wind- 


> was the reply, 























“Heww’s bells,” blustered Hobbs instantly. “Never mind about the 
smooth business. Let him get his bumps. Don’t get the idea that he is 
to be favored. To you he is John Jones or Sam Brown” 


up, pitched right into his subject: 
“You two have met this young man 
but I haven’t told you about bring- 
ing him into this business. Fact is, 
I didn’t decide to do it until a week 
or so ago. As I’ve seen things, hav- 
ing relatives work with you ain’t 
usually the best scheme in the world. 
And I reckon you know why as 
well as I do. But I want someone 
here to step into at least one of my 
shoes some day, and I’m going to 
give Henry a fair chance. 

“The way to learn any business 
is to get in with both feet and learn 
all the ins and outs. I’m going to 





put Henry into the bakery end for 
a while under your wing, Laycock, 
and then after a while change him 
over to the machine department. 
Then he’ll get around the other de- 
partments, and we’ll see what’s in 
the young chap.” And he smiled 
grimly at Henry. 

Laycock spoke quickly: “That 
will be fine, Mr. Hobbs. We can use 
him, and I'll see that he gets along 
smoothly.” 

“Hell’s bells,” blustered Hobbs 
instantly. “Never mind about the 
smooth business. Let him get his 
bumps. Don’t (Continued on page 54) 





General Mills Tackles 
a Market Problem 


Schools to teach bakers to bake new kinds of specialty breads; 
a model bakeshop with new merchandising ideas; lectures 
on selling and advertising are but three of the methods used 
by General Mills to help their customers increase bread sales 


T IS not unusual for a manu- 
facturer to find that his best 
customers are losing their 

business, thus automatically 
decreasing his business. With the 
big increase in the use of steel for 
files and desks, the lumber manu- 
facturers found their 
from manufacturers of office equip- 


ment decreasing. As talon fasten- 


business 


ers are more widely used on cloth- 
ing of all kinds, the button manu- 
facturers must find their orders 
from some clothing factories grow- 
ing smaller and smaller. 

As the 
found that lacquer and other new 
finishes were better than the old 
methods, which were inherited from 


automobile industry 


buggy and wagon manufacturers, 
some paint and varnish manufac- 
turers suddenly awakened to find 
a big part of their market snatched 
out from under them; when batter- 
ies no longer became necessary for 
radio sets where electric power was 
available, the battery manufac- 
turers lost some of their best cus- 
tomers. 

The list could be expanded al- 
most to an interminable length. 
Changing habits, improved meth- 
ods, technical advances, fads and 
fancies constantly bring obsoles- 
cence to one group of products, 
wipe out others, or cause a great 
shift of markets. Sometimes these 
changes, as in the case of battery- 
operated radio receivers, come al- 


most overnight. In other industries 
the changes come so gradually at 
first that they are almost indis- 
cernible. For example: Milk con- 
sumption has _ been 
gradually it is true, but danger- 
the trend gather 


decreasing, 


ously should 
momentum. 
When your customers’ customers 
stop buying, it is not always possi- 
ble to do anything about it. Obvi- 
ously, the battery manufacturers 
couldn’t stop the trend toward the 
clectricall y-operated radio receiver. 
It was progress with a capital 
*“P” and nothing could be done. 
But some battery manufacturers 
jumped into radio and profited by 
it. The paint and varnish manu- 
facturers began a vigorous re- 
search program which led to the 
development of new finishes for 
automobiles which enabled them to 
win back the volume they once had. 
Thus we see there are several solu- 
tions to the problem. One is to 
develop new uses, widen the market, 
improve the methods. A refriger- 
ator manufacturer has brought 
new life to the ice industry by 
developing an improved ice refrig- 
erator; another way is to turn a 
staple into a specialty as the range 
people did when they stopped turn- 
ing out black ranges and began 
making kitchen ranges that were 
beautiful to behold. 
The sugar industry has pre- 
vented any loss of interest in sugar 
[28] 


by bringing out all manner of 
sugar specialties, teaching people 
to use sugar in more different ways. 
Sooner or later almost every busi- 
ness man must face the same prob- 
lem. General Mills faced this prob- 
lem when people began, some years 
back to eat less bread. The story 
of how they are still fighting the 
problem has sold an idea for other 
manufacturers. 

Since 1900, the per capita con- 
sumption of bread has been steadily 
dwindling. Many factors have con- 
tributed to this decline, including 
the activities of food fakers and 
faddists 
many of the ills to which man is 


who blamed bread for 


heir. The increase in the consump- 
tion of fruits and vegetables, the 
craze for skeletonized figures, re- 
ducing diets and other factors have 
all played a part. Aware that its 
best customers faced this challenge, 
General Mills has been working for 
many years to offset the threatened 
acceleration of this decrease in 
bread consumption. The company 
has enlisted the support of world 
renowned authorities on nutrition, 
including the committee on foods of 
the American Medical Association. 
As everybody knows, the company 
has advertised bread and bread 
specialties for many years. But 
none of these activities, important 
as they were, seemed quite enough 
to the executives of General Mills. 
Prejudice and _ misinformation 
about the nutritional value of bread 
was only part of the story. Gen- 
eral Mills knew that there was a 
possibility of selling more bread 
if some of it could be sold, not as 
plain, everyday bread, but as a 
specialty, thus giving Mr. and Mrs. 
Consumer something more than the 
standard white loaf, which for so 
many years has varied little in size, 
shape, ingredients, taste, packag- 
ing and price. 

To start this development, Gen- 
eral Mills selected certain markets 
and organized the bakers in groups 
for the production and advertising 
of breads that were different— 
specialty breads, if you please. 
Here was an idea which had been 
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used in other lines successfully, and 
which held enormous sales possibili- 
ties for bread. 

In market after market the re- 
sult was the same—a tremendous 
public response that not only sold 
these unusual specialty breads, but 
at the same time increased the sale 
of all baking goods. 

Spectacular as were these re- 
sults locally, this plan would not 
have a real effect on the national 
per capita consumption of bread 
until bakers in every community 
knew how to bake these breads and 
understood the most effective and 
economical ways to sell them. 

The quickest and most practical 
way to get this information before 
large groups seemed to be by the 
school plan, and on April 8, Gen- 
eral Mills opened the first Specialty 
Bread School in Minneapolis. The 
complete course covered ten days 
of intensive work both in the shop 
and in the lecture room, and each 
of these ten-day sessions could ac- 
commodate approximately ninety 
bakers. The school itself was free, 
but bakers who attended paid their 
own transportation to and from 
Minneapolis and their living ex- 
penses there. (Continued on page 59) 











Tor: Interior of model bakery shop created and built by General 
Mills as part of their campaign to promote bread sales. In the two pic- 
tures immediately above, views from the Specialty Bread School are shown 
















































WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE IN THE STORY OF 





“THE PACKER WHO DARED TO BE DIFFERENT’ 


How the George A. Hormel Company of Austin, Minnesota, built a world- 
wide business, starting from a butcher shop that killed 610 hogs in 1892, 
has been told in the three previous instalments of this series. By 1921 
the slaughter reached 500,000, when a trusted employee embezzled more 
than a million dollars, threatening the company’s financial structure. This 
chapter tells how the company recovered by doubling sales in three years 





HormMeEt was one of the pioneers in the use of refrigerated trucks as a 
sales tool for opening new accounts and territories 


The Big Sales Drive 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


* 
HEN the million dol- 


lar defalcation oc- 

curred in the Hormel 

offices in 1921, and 
which was described in the previous 
story of this series, there was the 
usual inevitable criticism. 

But every word of criticism only 
galvanized the stricken organiza- 
tion into greater activity. Some of 
the criticism fell on old heads in 





the Hormel organization. In a peri- 
od of about a year or eighteen 
months, most of the key executives 
retired, resigned or died. Jay Hor- 
mel’s earlier effort to attract young 
men into the business proved fortu- 
nate, for the organization was 
forced to promote men from the 
plant into key positions, and young 
men into positions usually occu- 
pied by men twice their age. Jay 
[30] 





Hormel was 29 years old, and vice 
president. Other key positions 
quickly went into the hands of sev- 
eral other men of almost the same 
age. But they had the advantage of 
the elder Hormel’s training school 
which, though informal, was none 
the less thorough. 

In 1921 the hog kill at Austin 
was 553,574. The young men put 
on their selling clothes and started 
out to sell as they had never sold 
before. One operation after another 
was overhauled, innovation after 
innovation was tried. By 1924 the 
hog kill topped a million. In thirty 
years the business had grown from 
killing 610 hogs a year to slightly 
over 500,000. The growth of 29 
years was duplicated in the three 
years that followed. In other words, 
it took 29 years to reach a point a 
little past 500,000 hogs a year, but 
it required only three years more 
to add the second half million. 

When the smoke cleared away 
from the million-dollar loss, it was 
evident to legal minds that the com- 
pany had strong cases against sev- 
eral bankers and public account- 
ing firms. Some of the officers and 
executives thought action should be 
taken to recover this million dol- 
lars. Morally and legally the com- 
pany had a clear case. In discussing 
the proposed action, George A. 
Hormel said that it might wreck 
banks and do a world of harm to 
public accountants. “We will work 
a little harder and get back our 
million in our business,” he decided, 
and a chance to recover a million- 
dollar loss was pushed aside and 
never attempted. Hormel felt that 
a year’s work, effort and thought 
might go into recovering that mil- 
lion. He probably could get back 
the money, but the organization 
would have stood still in the mean- 
time. He wanted to save his own 
strength, the time, thought and 
effort of his son and other key men 
in the organization for the bigger 
job of recovering that million dol- 
lars from the business itself. 

Typical of the activities that 
were undertaken in this period, was 
an operation on a branch house at 
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Birmingham. It was losing ap- 
proximately $100 a day. The man 
then in charge of sales held the 
viewpoint that there would always 
be some branch houses losing 
money. However, under the circum- 
stances, the company, fighting its 
way out of a bankers’ committee, 
could not afford the luxury of 
branch house losses. Jay Hormel 
organized a crew headed by E. N. 
Sturman, who had been attracted 
from a divinity school to a job as 
a common laborer in the Hormel 
plant by Jay’s brochure, “Where 
Do We Go From Here?” Sturman 
picked some crack salesmen and 
descended with Jay on the Birming- 
ham branch. One of the salesmen 
supplanted the branch manager, 
and there began a selling campaign 
that soon turned the branch into 
a money-maker. Hormel products 
were pushed into stores that the 
salesmen scarcely knew existed. 

E. N. Sturman was made sales 
manager. Soon the company began 
expanding its car route business. 
Instead of the old “peddler cars” 
followed by salesmen, the company 
began, in Detroit, an experiment 
which is today an important part 
of the business. Arrangements were 
made for a trucking company to 
meet and unload a car of Hormel 
products and deliver them to the 
customers. Invoices were mailed to 
the trucking company which ‘de- 
livered the meat and the invoices to 
the customers. Collections were 
made a week later when the sales- 
man made his next trip over the ter- 
ritory. 

Another expansion was what the 
company called its 
trucks.” There were no refrigerated 
trucks then, as there are today, but 
the company felt the need for a 
quick outlet for dozens of high- 
priced, low-volume specialties. Its 
own branch houses and route cars 
were not selling as much of these 
profitable specialties as could be 
produced, so a fleet of Chevrolet 
cars was put on the road, each in 
charge of a salesman who sold, col- 
lected and delivered on the spot. 

Refrigerator bodies were built at 
the Hormel shops and before long 


“sausage 





1. Wage an eternal fight on 
waste. Cut expenses; reduce 
operating costs. 


2. Attract young men, train 
them thoroughly, promote 
them rapidly. 


3. Strive for uniformity in 
quality despite raw material 
variations. 


4. Expand from earnings. 
Do not burden the business 
with debts and interest. 


5. Constantly tear down and 
rebuild plants, machinery 
and equipment. 





Principles on Which Hormel Built 


6. Level seasonal peaks to 
maintain steady employ- 
ment for workers. 


7. 


Aim for smaller volume 
and higher profit percent- 
ages than competitors. 


8. Sell higher percentage 
of output as branded identi- 
fied merchandise. 

9. Originate and develop, 
instead of imitating competi- 
tors. 

10. Constantly set the stan- 
dards of achievement higher 
and higher. 








there were 250 of these trucks flit- 
ting about the country introducing 
Hormel specialties into stores 
where they had hitherto been un- 
known. Distribution was vastly ex- 
panded. Some of the truck men dis- 
posed of as much as five thousand 
pounds of sausage and other high- 
priced Hormel specialties a week. 
While Hormel wasn’t the first com- 
pany to use trucks in a combined 
sales-delivery operation, the enor- 
mous success of the plan really 
crystallized the enormous trend 
toward this type of marketing, 
which resulted, in a few years, in all 
manner of sales-delivery trucks, 
operated by salesmen who drove 
their own trucks, or who drove 
trucks owned and operated by all 
kinds of food producers. 

Here was new business—a vol- 
ume approaching 5,000,000 pounds 
a year—much of it being sold to 
new customers, and all of it the 
highest-priced, most profitable 
products turned out by the plant. 
New products were added, old prod- 
ucts were improved. Hormel’s 
reputation for quality, for origi- 
nality, and for fair treatment of 
customers was growing. A new kind 


of selling was being developed. The 
old packing house order-takers 
were being replaced by men who 
knew merchandising, who could help 
dealers, who could train, lead and 
assist their customers in making 
more money. 

The emphasis turned from pro- 
duction to selling, and the organi- 
zation was devoting more and more 
attention to modern selling. But 
economies were not forgotten, the 
elusive fraction of a cent was never 
allowed to drop from sight for one 
moment. On one occasion, when 
called 


Austin for a meeting, there was 


the salesmen were in to 
considerable rejoicing at the suc- 
cess of the year’s operations. The 
200,000,000 
pounds of meat products. George 


A. Hormel was called on to talk to 


company had _ sold 


his salesmen. He said: 

“We have had a splendid year ; 
200,000,000 pounds of meat have 
been shipped out of here in 1924. 
Do you realize how different our 
results would have been if you and - 
ach person buying our products 
had paid 2514 cents a pound in- 
stead of 2534 cents a pound for our 
products? That is only a quarter 
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of a cent a pound, and any sales- 
man might think that was an in- 
significant amount, but a quarter 
of a cent a pound on 200,000,000 
pounds is $500,000!” 

By this time the heat was off. 
The company had floated a bond 
issue, and was out of the hands of 
the bankers. But the thoroughness 
of its methods continued. When 
the bond issue was contemplated in 
1922, the company which under- 
wrote the issue was not too enthu- 
siastic about the selling possibili- 
ties. There was a minor panic under 
way, and bonds were not too easy 
to sell. But Hormel thought it 
could be done. So the bond salesmen 





45 Years of 


Number Number 
of Years in of 
Business | Hogs 


1892 610 
1893 2,532 
1894 ‘ 2,536 
1895 4,507 
1896 i 4,517 
1897 j 8,666 
1898 | 9,364 
1899 ~ 15,361 
1900 ‘ 23,355 
1901 32,646 
1902 42,538 
1903 52,702 
1904 ‘ 99,882 
1905 134,822 
1906 5 156,721 
1907 178,993 
1908 | 231,279 
1909 221,080 
1910 ¢ | 188,263 
1911 193,114 
1912 266,561 
1913 293,583 
1914 ‘ | $46,933 
1915 | 423,341 
1916 454,274 
1917 5 426,748 
1918 454,939 
1919 | 533,200 
1920 549,880 
1921 | 553,574 
1922 617,909 
1923 | $06,762 
1924 1,032,137 
1925 | : 1,025,412 
1926 941,882 
1927 1,008,321 
1928 | 1,051,326 
1929 | 979,692 
1930 | 970,569 
1931 | 989,580 
1932 975,819 
1933 1,013,189 
1934 1,010,259 











were brought to Austin. They were 
escorted through the plant. They 
met the young men who were so en- 
thusiastically fighting for more 
business. They listened and looked. 
Back to Minneapolis and other 
Minnesota towns they went, and in 
one single day they sold $1,500,000 
in bonds—the entire issue—to the 
people of the Northwest who heard 
the story of the Hormel organiza- 
tion. A million and half dollars’ 
worth of slips of paper, which said 
no more than that there was a 
mortgage on the plant—a mort- 
gage which most of the buyers 
knew could not be liquidated for a 
fraction of its value. The people of 
the Northwest, where Hormel was 
founded, where it sold its first prod- 
ucts, backed their faith in Hor- 
mel’s honesty, reputation and 
ability to the extent of a million 
and a half of their dollars. 

Since 1924, the first year Hormel 
killed a million hogs, the hog kill 
has never reached much higher. The 
indicator has quivered back and 
forth from year to year, but it has 
never jumped far below or above a 
million. This doesn’t mean that 
Hormel was standing still. A new 
era was approaching, still along 
early traditions of the company, 
but in other directions. The old 
tradition of processing a bigger 
percentage of the livestock, con- 
stantly reducing the percentage 
sold green or in bulk, was con- 
tinued, and selling constantly be- 
came more aggressive. 

In 1928 a reorganization was 
put into effect. The company took 
out a Delaware charter and, for 
the first time, its common stock was 
offered for sale to the public. At 
this time also, changes were made 
in the company’s operating organi- 
zation. Up to 1928 the company 
had been managed along usual 
lines—a president, a treasurer, a 
vice president, and so on, each 
executive having certain duties in 
operating, management, financing, 
or marketing, in addition to his 
duties as a company officer. This 
called for a general manager, a 
general sales manager, a general 


plant superintendent, and a general 
this or general that. 

Hormel decided to reorganize, 
according to transactions which 
make up the business, and four di- 
visions were established: First, the 
abattoir division, which buys and 
slaughters hogs, selling the result- 
ing product either direct to whole- 
salers green or in bulk, or, prefer- 
ably, to another division of the 
Hormel company. This division is 
in charge of a vice president, Ralph 
Daigneau, who came into the com- 
pany as a member of the packing 
gang and who later traveled a west- 
ern territory as salesman. 

The beef division, under M. F. 
Dugan, treasurer of the company 
and former plant superintendent, 
operates with beef exactly as the 
abattoir division does with pork. 

Next comes the packing division, 
under H. H. Corey, whose record 
as a football player and soldier 
brought him to the attention of the 
Hormel executives. This division 
buys from both the abattoir divi- 
sion and the beef division. It cooks, 
smokes, processes and sells hams, 
pork, beef, sausage and other prod- 
ucts. This division is the backbone 
of the Hormel sales activity. 

The fourth division, also under a 
vice president, E. N. Sturman, is 
the Flavor-Sealed division, a fairly 
new departure for Hormel, and the 
subject of the next chapter. 

Under the old organization plan 
there was not enough dovetailing of 
effort between the buying, packing 
and selling. Men in charge of the 
abattoir bought all they could, 
packed it as best they could, and 
hoped the sales department would 
be able to sell it. Today there is far 
better coordination of all effort, 
supervised by the president of the 
company, with the emphasis every- 
where on distribution and market- 
ing. 

Jay C. 


father as president during this re- 


Hormel succeeded his 


organization, and the senior Hor- 
mel stepped up to the board chair- 
manship, as part of the 1928 reor- 
ganization just described. 

(To Be Continued ) 





Sweetening Sour Gustomers 


HIS is the story of Tony 
Caffarata. He bought 48 
five-pound bags of dog 
food, sold 19 of them, and 
then the rest became infested with 
weevils. Tony had never paid for 
the shipment, so he thought he had 
a good chance to “put on the heat” 
and force the manufacturer to take 
back the damaged goods. It’s the 
kind of complaint that comes regu- 
larly to almost any company. The 
customer is wrong, but often thinks 
he is right. How can he be answered 
without losing his good will? 

Of all letters that fall to the lot 
of the average business man, prob- 
ably the reply to an angry cus- 
tomer is most difficult. Angry or 
not angry, a customer is worth 
keeping. Knowing this, the good 
executive says nothing that will 
add fuel to the argument. He tries 
first to see the customer’s point of 
view, he goes out of his way to make 
any adjustment that is’ consistent 
with company policy, and when 
nothing can be done, he says no 
with all the diplomacy at his com- 
mand. He never meets anger with 
anger, or complaints with excuses. 
He is fighting to save the friendship 
of a customer. He would be a poor 
servant of the company to lose his 
temper, or to take the high and 
mighty attitude that the customer 
is wrong. 

With many companies, answer- 
ing Tony’s letter would be easy, 
because of the policy of replacing 
damaged goods with new merchan- 
dise, no matter whether the cus- 
tomer was at fault, in permitting 
the damage, or not. But in this 
case, the company’s policy is 
against replacing goods when the 
damage incurred is no fault of the 
producer. 

Tony Caffarata is guilty, of 
course, of two charges. He has 
waited eight months to pay his bill, 
and he is asking for a concession 
to which he knows he is not entitled. 
More than that, Tony is clever. He 


The first of a new series of letter articles to replace the 
Dartnell Better Letters Clinic. Each article will present a 
common, but difficult letter problem, with four suggested 
methods of handling it. Readers who have followed the 
Letter Clinic will find this new series even more helpful 


By L. E. FRAILEY 





Dear Sirs: 


How come you ask me to pay for dog food which is 
full of insects, and you know I cannot sell? My cus— 
tomers are particular about their dogs and would not 
feed them anything which they would not eat themselves. 
I tell this to your man who calls on me two times and 
he promises to do something, but you keep on sending me 
bills for 48 five-pound bags. If this keeps up, I only 
have to let you know now that your man will no longer 
get any of my business. 


What happens when I try to sell these insects for 
dog feed? Today, Mister Jones, the richest man in town 
and my best customer, brings back two bags and opens 
them in my store right before my other customers. He 
is very excited and he say things about me which even 
if they were true I would not want my customers to hear 
about. He make me give him back his money, and he say 
maybe he will not buy any more. Now what should I do 
when my business is being ruined by your company ship- 
ping me dog feed which might do for chickens who eat 
bugs but not for dogs? 


So, dear Sirs, you must give me quick permission to 
send back to you, and you pay the freight, the 29 bags 
which are spoiled, or else you say to your salesman 
that he should come and take them out of my store. 

Then I will pay you for the 19 bags which I already 
have sold to customers who either do not know that the 
bugs were there, or else they do not think so much 
about their dogs. For the 29 bags which I still keep 
and cannot sell I could not ever give you the money and 
we be friends any more. 


It would not be fair from you to me, as always I 
have been to you, do you keep on asking for me to pay for 
dog food which I could not sell and at the same time 
make satisfied my customers. 


And so I tell you write at once to your good cus-— 
tomer, Tony Caffarata, say to him that from now on he 
pay no attention to these bills, except that I pay you 
as I promise for 19 bags. That way we put our heads 
together, and then I keep on giving your salesman wel— 
come when he come to my store. What you think? 


Yours truly, 


Tony Caffarata 











Tus is the letter. How would you handle this customer? 
[33] 
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it hard to refuse his request. 







makes it very plain between the lines 
that unless his request is granted 
he does not mean to buy anything 
more from the company. But he 
hides behind the cloak of friend- 
ship. “It would not be fair from 
you to me, as always I have been 
to you,” writes Tony. He makes bill. 


The four replies shown on these 
two pages all go back to Tony 
in a different way. What you will 
probably not agree with is which 
is the best of the four. But all of 
them have a few common qualities 





ment as much as possible. They 
chat with Tony in man-to-man 
fashion. They seek to get his mind 
off of the complaint by making him 
think of more pleasant things. And 
they all tell him, in various degrees 
of firmness, that he must pay the 


Naturally, Tony would be dis- 
appointed when he got any one of 
the four letters, but I doubt if he 
would be angry. He is left plenty 
of room in the fourth letter es- 
pecially to drop the argument, as 
the Chinaman would say, “with 





problem, and appreciative of his 
friendship. 

“To be, or not to be,” meditated 
Hamlet, and to yield or not to yield 
is the first question that must be 
answered in handling a complaint. 
Obviously, there are only three 
paths that you can follow: 1 Give 
the customer what he wants. 2. Tell 
him it can’t be done. 3. Meet him 
half way with some kind of com- 
promise. Ninety-nine out of one 
hundred times, you must choose the 
first or the second solution. It is 
seldom that the facts do not point 





which the good adjustment letter 
must always possess. They are 
friendly. They soft pedal the argu- 










good face.” There is nothing in the 
letters torub salt in his open wound. 
They are all sympathetic with his 













































Dear Mr. Caffarata: 

That you have discovered weevils in some of 
our Dog Cubes is not surprising. I do not need 
to tell a good grocer like yourself that these 
pests seem to come from nowhere in July, August, 
and September. You have found them often, of 
course, in flour, cereals, and feed. 

The man who finally invents a sure way to 
keep these weevils out of the things they like 
to eat will indeed be a benefactor to the human 
race, and to grocers in particular. But until 
that man comes along, there isn't much that you 
can do except to buy in small quantities during 
the summer months, and hope that the weevils 
will not appear. 

Probably, it would have been better had you 
only bought one bale instead of two last March. 
But there again, that is something which it does 
no good to worry about. I know your reputation 
for careful buying, and you cannot always ex- 
actly estimate the amount you can sell. 

But you know, of course, that perishable 
products are sold without guarantee against 
weevils. Having been a grocer for a good many 
years, you undoubtedly have many times had to 
decide what to do about goods which had become 
infested with these insects. 

We, too, have our problems, and many of them 
cost us money before they are solved. I wish 
that it were possible for us to take these 29 
bags off of your hands, but you will agree that 
no company selling perishable products could 
follow such a policy, and stay long in business. 
We'll just have to insist that you pay the full 
amount of the charges against you, and since the 
bill is long overdue you could hardly expect us 
to wait any longer. 

You have been selling our various products 
for a good many years, Mr. Caffarata, and we 
have the highest regard for your business abil- 
ity, and sense of fair play. There is nothing 
else to do about this bill except pay it -- but 
we can still be friends. 

Sincerely yours, 


















Dear Mr. Caffarata: 
If I am not mistaken, when you wrote that 
letter about the weevils in your Dog Cubes, you 
were still smarting about Mr. Jones, and the 
scene he made in your store. Naturally, you 
were upset that a good customer should be so 

unreasonable. 

I suppose such experiences are common in the 
life of a grocer. It takes a lot of diplomacy 
to meet the public, to smile when a good cus- 
tomer gets up on the wrong side of the bed and 
runs amuck. What a student of human nature you 
must be, after your many years in business. 
Sometime, when I am in your city, I'll stop by 
and we'll swap stories. A lot of funny things 
in dealing with people have happened to me, too. 

Now about those weevils! You know, my good 
friend Tony, that these insects come and go 
about as they please, and all of the years that 
you have been a grocer, you have had to fight 
against them in July, August, and September. 

You have had them appear in flour, and cereals, 
and dried fruits. 

So you didn't really expect us to take those 
29 bags out of your store. You are a good grocer 
and a fair man. You know from experience that 
perishable goods are not guaranteed against 
these pesky bugs. You buy them with that risk 
understood. It's part of the game in a grocer's 
life, and you are not the kind that would really 
want to pass the buck back to the manufacturer. 

Had you waited until now, probably your let- 
ter to us would never have been written. Mr. 
Jones, I suppose, has been back in your store, 
He has forgotten his anger, and is still your 
good customer. Holiday trade is keeping you 
busy. You haven't time to worry about a few 
dollars that you happened to lose on a purchase 
made last March. 

So get out your check book and send us the 
$19.20 which is all that stands between us and 
the cordial feeling we have always had for each 
other. Do it now, Tony. It's the only fair way 
to settle this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 





definitely one way or the other. 
Either the customer is right or he is 
wrong. You say “Yes” or “No.” 


















Tue stand taken in this reply is absolutely just. 
Tony does know that perishable goods are guaranteed 
only to be in good condition when delivered. Any gro- 
cer knows that to be true. Tony is really the one to 
blame. He should have bought only one bale 








HERE an attempt is made to paint pleasant pic- 
tures in Tony’s mind—pictures which will more than 
offset the one of the weevils in his dog food. The ap- 
peal to fair play is also given more emphasis. There’s 
a bit of subtle flattery in the letter 
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If a fair complaint has been 
made, you really want to make 
things right. Yours would not be 
an honest house, if this were not 
so. You can always, therefore, go 
back at the customer with an open 
heart. There is nothing for you to 
conceal, no reason for you to be 
angry. You do not have to cheat or 
chisel. You are a servant of justice 
—for the individual and for the 
company. It is a great source of 
strength in answering a complaint 
letter, to know that you are only 
expected to do the square thing. It 
simplifies your problem immensely. 

Knowing that you are paid to 


ately to consider the facts. The 
cause of any misunderstanding be- 
tween honest folks is that one or 
both do not understand all the 
facts. Drag them out into the open, 
and there is little left to argue 
about. If the customer is wrong, the 
facts will prove it. Show him the 
truth in a cheerful, friendly way, 
and he is quite likely to come over 
to your side. Most people will 
listen to reason, if you keep the 
chip off of your shoulder. You 
don’t have to be “surprised” at 
the customer’s attitude, or hide 
behind the “policy” of your com- 
pany. The facts are the jury, and 


But here’s a warning. It’s vastly 
important. If you are conceding a 
point to the customer, do it gladly. 
A service rendered grudgingly is 
worse than no service at all. Be 
happy that you can correct an 
error. Let the reader see in your 
letter that your company is big 
enough to admit a mistake. Don’t 
settle the claim, and act as if it 
were a bit of charity. Honest peo- 
ple don’t want something for noth- 
ing. They are only looking for what 
seems to them to be fair treatment. 

All right! What, then, is the 
right procedure when you have to 
say “no”? How can you make the 





be fair, you can proceed immedi- 


the verdict is always fair. 


customer understand—and make 





Dear Mr. Caffarata: 

Our two companies have been dealing together 
for a good many years -- long enough to take for 
granted that we both mean to be fair, that 
either would gladly go out of the way to help 
the other. But there are certain standards in 
business which have to be met, and we cannot 
hope to prosper when they are disregarded. 

One of them is that a company treats all cus- 
tomers alike. It will not do for one what it 
cannot do for another. It maintains the same 
prices, the same service, and follows the same 
policies in all of its dealings. Much as we 
would like to cancel our bill against you for 48 
bags of Dog Cubes, it cannot be done. But I 
don't want you to feel hard against us. 

The manufacturer of perishable goods has 
plenty of grief at best. There are times when 
we have to reject ingredients that we have 
bought, and lose all that they cost, rather than 
let them go into our dog food. But we accept 
those losses philosophically -- knowing they are 
a hazard that must be run in our business. 

The very best that any packer of food stuffs 
can do is to guarantee delivery in perfect con- 
dition. When the grocer gets them, he becomes 
responsible from that time on. Weevils are one 
of the hazards of your business. You know from 
experience that no manufacturer will take back 
goods which have become infested while in your 
store. 

We have tried to be patient about collecting 
for the 48 bags of our Dog Cubes which we sold 
to you in good faith last March, and which you 
bought because your judgment told you the pur- 
chase was 0. K. But we can't wait any longer. 
The charge is now eight months old. That would 
be a long time for you to wait, if the debtor 
were one of your own customers, now wouldn't it? 

We just ask for your check for $19.20, Mr. 
Caffarata, and we hope you will let us have it 
as we do not want to take steps which would mar 
the friendly relationship we have always had 
together. 

Sincerely yours, 











Dear Mr. Caffarata: 

The news that you found weevils in 29 bags of 
our Dog Cubes concerns us greatly. We do not 
like to see a good customer have any grief in 
handling our products. Needless to say, we are 
going to do all we can to keep you from losing 
money on this deal with us. 

But you understand, of course, that according 
to the terms of the sale we are not responsible 
for perishable goods after they are delivered to 
you in perfect condition. You bought the 48 
bags last March, and the weevils did not appear 
until the hot summer months. It's the way of 
these pests. They come uninvited and unexpected. 

So let's have no misunderstanding about the 
payment of the $19.20 which you owe us. That 
charge is still against you, and since it has 
been carried for almost eight months, you will 
be doing the right thing by sending us a check 
immediately. With the usual customer, our at- 
torney would have been seeking collection.a long 
time ago, but we have never felt that such steps 
were necessary with you. Our dealings in the 
past have always been too cordial. 

And here's how we propose to help you get out 
of this difficulty. Of course, you know Mr. Tom 
Warner, our representative. Well, Tom will call 
on you during the next few days with instruc- 
tions to open all of the stock you have on hand, 
recondition the food, and pack it in brand new 
bags. This will be a tedious task, but Tom has 
been told to stay on the job until he is sure 
that everything is 0. K. 

There will be some loss, of course, in the 
handling, but you have already made full profit 
on 19 bags, and with what we are able to salvage 
of the remainder, you will still come out with- 
out any loss. 

So you see, Tony, we are just the kind of a 
company you thought we were -- anxious to meet 
you half way with any problem, and glad to serve 
you all we can. Don't forget to mail the check 
--and Tom will be seeing you in a few days. 

Sincerely yours, 











Ir THE writer felt that Tony was only trying to 
chisel, this letter may be the best reply to his com- 
plaint. It is friendly enough until the last two para- 
graphs, but there Tony is told quite plainly that no 
concession will be made 


Tus is the best of the four replies to Tony 
Caffarata. It, too, makes plain that the company is 
not responsible for damaged goods, and that the bill 
must be paid. But instead of leaving Tony high and 
dry, the writer comes through with a helpful suggestion 
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him like it? Well, first appeal to 
the reader’s mind, and then to his 
heart. Appeal to his reason—then 
to his sense of fair play. Be just 
as courteous and pleasant as you 
would be if you were thanking him 
for an order. Try to make him 
feel that you are really sorry that 
you cannot grant his request. Show 
him why. Be truthful and sincere. 
If the balance of facts is on your 
side, he’ll swing your way. 

You will agree that all corre- 
spondence should be _ handled 
promptly. Particularly, is this so 
regarding a complaint. It is annoy- 
ing to the customer to wait day 
after day to know what you are 
going to do about his letter. Some- 
times, it is true, the facts have to 
be investigated. In that case, the 
customer should get a note telling 
him that his complaint will get a 
fair hearing, that you are investi- 
gating the facts, and that he will 
receive a reply to his letter in a 
short time. 

So far as possible, avoid dwelling 
on the circumstances surrounding 
the complaint. Remember that when 
the customer’s letter was written he 
was probably at the fever point. 
By the time he gets your answer, he 
will be considerably cooler. Don’t 
fan the smoldering flames by re- 
peating all of the details of the 
complaint. Your problem is to make 
him think about things more 
pleasant—to lead him away from 
his point of view and over to yours. 
You can’t do that by reminding 
him of the causes which led him to 
be angry. 

Nothing disturbs a customer 
more than to receive a “holier than 
thou” letter. Like this one, for ex- 
ample: 

Dear Mr. Slade: 

We have your letter stating that 
several of the boxes in our recent 
shipment were short the regular 
number of cans, and we will proceed 
to investigate. It hardly seems possi- 
ble to us that this could have hap- 
pened, as our packers are double 
checked, and the boxes are weighed 
in the shipping department before 
they leave us. You must be mistaken 
in your claim, but as stated above, 
we will be glad to look into the mat- 


ter and let you know. 
Cordially yours, 


About as “cordial” as a rattle- 
snake, that letter. The reader is 
told—not even politely—that the 
mistake couldn’t happen, and the 
insinuation is plain that he must be 
lying. A sure-fire method of losing 
a customer! 

Sometimes, even a negative word 
or phase gives the answer to a com- 
plaint the wrong tone. “We have 
received your letter, in which you 
assert that one leg of the radio was 
damaged.” .. . “After reading your 
letter, we are at a loss to under- 
stand how such a thing could be 
possible.” . . . “It seems strange to 
have you claim that our driver was 
discourteous as we have never had 
any other complaints about him.” 
The italicized words are red flags 
in the reader’s mind. You are in- 
sinuating in each case that he has 
not told the truth. 

Having decided what action you 
will take regarding a complaint, 
give the reader no cause to think 
you are not sure that he will be 
satisfied, or that you have not made 
the right decision. Don’t say, “Jf 
this adjustment is not satisfactory, 
let us know.” That would be telling 
the reader that there is still a good 
chance that he can get more. State 
your decision clearly and specifi- 
cally. Let the reader know, in your 
most friendly manner, that you are 
not open to any further compro- 
mise. You have considered the facts 
honestly, you have gone as far as 
you can, and mean to stand your 
ground. 

Are complaints an evil in the 
average business? Well, yes and no. 
Too many of them, of course, indi- 
cate inefficiency in your organiza- 
tion, or lack of consideration for 
your customers. But often out of 
a complaint properly adjusted, 
lasting friendships are made in busi- 
ness. The customer who has come 
to a company with what he thinks 
is a fair complaint is waiting to 
see what the reaction will be. When 
the company comes clean, admits 
its mistake, makes full reparation, 
does it cheerfully, the customer 
says, “This is a fine house. These 
people have treated me right. I will 
cleave to them.” 
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THE control of business . . . all kinds of business 
. . - manufacturing, merchandising, transportation, 


banking — is based on figures. For rapid, easy and 


economical compiling and analyzing of figures, the 


““Comptometer” is unsurpassed. 


“Our experience over a long period of years,” says A. S. 
Joseph, Auditor of Liggett Drug Co., Inc., “has convinced us 
that our work can be handled with speed, accuracy and economy 


on the ‘Comptometer.’ 


“The flexibility of the ‘Comptometer’ appeals to us because we 
have such a wide variety of figure work to handle, ranging from 
simple additions to complicated long-division problems. All of 


this work is handled easily and quickly on the ‘Comptometer.’ 


“We believe firmly in the use of modern up-to-date office 


equipment and in pleasant working conditions for our employees 


—proper desks, chairs, correct lighting and ventilating play an 
increasingly important part in the successful operation of our 
office.” 

This is another example of how the ““Comptometer” 
is serving business and industry —large and small 
—to speed the production of figure work. 


A new brochure, entitled ‘“‘The ‘Comptometer’ 


’ which illustrates in full color and describes 


Line,’ 
the various models of the ““Comptometer,” will be 
sent, without obligation, to interested executives. 
You may phone the District Manager of the 
““Comptometer” office in your locality, or write 
direct to the Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 North 


Paulina Street, Chicago, IIl. 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





GROUP of sales managers 
held a meeting in New 
York, a few months back, 
to consider the problems 
which the new year would lay on 
their doorsteps. Some thought the 
toughest problem would be to find 
good salesmen. Others were con- 
cerned about the danger of rapidly 
rising traveling costs. But nearly 
all admitted that one problem which 
offered more than the usual diffi- 
culties was cutting the size of sales 
territories. As one sales manager 
expressed it: “When the banking 
panic struck we cut our sales force 
in half, and doubled most of our 
territories. That was the only way 
we could provide them enough 
money to live. Now we are in a 
tough spot. Business is now within 
10 per cent of normal and our sales- 
men have too much territory to 
cover. But you can’t make them 
see it. Talk to them about reducing 
its size, and they reply, ‘Sure, now 
that I’m beginning to make a little 
money you want to crack down on 
me. How about those four years 
I put in eating wind pudding and 
air sauce?’ ” 

It is not an easy problem, yet 
like all problems in sales manage- 
ment it becomes relatively simple if 
approached from the right angle. 
It has been my observation in work- 
ing with sales managers that many 
are handicapped by a belief that 
the interests of the house and the 
interests of the salesmen are dia- 
metrically opposed. Sales managers 
will boast that they get results be- 
cause they have the salesmen’s in- 
terests at heart. They build them- 
selves up with their salesmen by 
leading them to believe that were it 
not for their willingness to “go to 
the front” for them, the house 
would soon have the filling out of 
their teeth. Their philosophy of 
handling their men is based on 
loyalty to the sales manager rather 
than loyalty to the company. Natu- 
rally, a sales manager who has 
placed himself in that position hesi- 
tates when he approaches the neces- 
sity of curtailing territories. 

But in a larger sense, what is in 


HOW CAN WE AVOID | ¢ 


An item-by-item, customer-by-customer analysis taken from records 
by the peg-board method may show just where it would be profitable to 
add salesmen or call on all customers more frequently 


the best interests of the company is 
in the best interests of the sales- 
men. Most salesmen, for example, 
complain that their prices are too 
high. They get the idea from their 
customers. One of the best ways in 
the world to effect a reduction of 
prices is to increase sales volume. 
Yet, these same salesmen who kick 
about high prices oppose a plan 
for getting volume by a concentra- 
tion of sales effort. It just doesn’t 
add up. Then again, salesmen will 
bemoan the fact that competition 
is becoming “tough” and insist that 
the management do something 
about it. It is a safe bet that the 
reason competition is active is due 
to spotty account coverage. Most 
salesmen will admit this so far as 
the other fellow’s territory is con- 
cerned. They can see quite clearly 
that he is leaving the back door 
wide open by his failure to cover 
his accounts more frequently and 
do a more thorough selling job. But 
when it comes to their own terri- 
tory, that is different! I am not 
blaming the salesmen. You and I 
would probably feel the same way 
{38} 


about it, if we were back on the 
firing line. It is only human nature. 

The first step in cutting a terri- 
tory without ruining the morale of 
the salesman is to get the facts. 
During the months ahead most 
salesmen will show handsome in- 
creases in their billings. They will 
think they are doing a good job. 
The thing a sales manager must do 
is to get behind those increases, 
which don’t mean much after all, 
and put the emphasis on the busi- 
ness the company should be getting 
from his territory but, for some 
reason or other, is not getting. Set- 
ting up arbitrary quotas won’t do 
it. An account-by-account analysis 
will. With such an analysis, you 
can then say to a salesman: 

“T don’t want to belittle the ef- 
fort that you are making to get 
business, Jack, because I know you 
are working hard and doing the 
best you can. But the figures I have 
just shown you prove conclusively, 
I think, that you are attempting to 
do the impossible. For every dol- 
lar’s worth of business you get, 
three dollars’ worth gets away. 





Because the records of so many sales organizations are buried in 
ledgers instead of being instantly visible, many sales executives do not 
realize how many customers are being slighted by “skip-stop” salesmen 


Even if your billing were 100 per 
cent ahead of last year, the company 
would still be the loser. Because of 
the limited time which you have to 
spend in getting around your terri- 
tory, the business is going else- 
where. After all, your territory is 
more than just a place for you to 
travel. It represents one-sixteenth 
of the potential sales volume of the 
business. The size of your territory, 
therefore, concerns the well-being 
of every employee in the business, 
to say nothing of those who are on 
the relief rolls, and waiting for 
their old jobs in the plant. How can 
the company provide employment 
for these people if we are satisfied 
with one-third of the business we 
have a right to expect from a sales 
territory like yours?” If he is fair, 
he will concede your point. 
Getting the salesman to see the 
company’s side of the problem, 
however, is not enough. He must be 
convinced that it is to his best in- 
terests, as well as the company’s 
interests, to concentrate his effort 
in a smaller territory. Here again, 
the statistical analysis will prove 


useful. By going over each account 
you can quickly convince him that 
the potential sales opportunities 
from half of his territory are large 
enough to give him a larger vol- 
ume than he is now getting from the 
whole area. More than that, his 
chance for getting a larger volume 
from fewer accounts is better, be- 
cause the time he now spends in 
getting about a large territory can 
be devoted to actual selling effort. 
His expense will be less. His cov- 
erage will also be more thorough 
and, therefore, the danger of com- 
petitors getting a foothold among 
his accounts that much less. The 
salesman will make a greater net 
profit, and the company will get a 
greater volume. The increased vol- 
ume thus obtained will be reflected 
in greater values to the buyer, and 
thus a cycle of benefits to the sales- 
man is set in motion. 

I can hear some sales managers 
say, “That’s all very well, but do 
you realize how much it would cost 
to analyze five thousand accounts, 
and set up a visual control system 
for them?” I know that. I also 
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)}OVERSTUFFED TERRITORIES? 


* 

Increasing business activity 
makes it wise to reconstruct 
vour sales map. You may find 
vour salesmen are handi- 
capped by having too much 
territory to cover thoroughly 
* 


By J. C. ASPLEY 


know this, that any business which 
does not have an account control 
system is paying for it anyway. It 
is paying, and paying dearly, in 
lost business and a dangerous com- 
petitive position. If you are paying 
for such a system, why not have it 
and get the benefits and advantages 
it offers? Consider what it would 
be worth to know which accounts 
are drying up; which accounts had 
stopped buying certain products; 
which accounts had stopped buying 
entirely. True, you have that in- 
formation now, but in all prob- 
ability it is buried in your general 
ledgers. Is it organized and ar- 
ranged so that you can pull out a 
drawer and, at a glance, spot every 
account in a salesman’s territory 
that has not been called upon with- 
in the last three months; every ac- 
count that has not bought within 
the last year? By a very simple 
computation you can determine the 
profit on each account in a sales- 
man’s territory and know exactly 
how much you are paying for the 
business. 

There is nothing new about the 
thought presented here. It is com- 
mon practice with nearly all well- 
managed concerns. But the depres- 
sion and the necessity of cutting 
out any expense not absolutely 
essential to the operation of a busi- 
ness, warped the thinking of many 
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business men. They developed a 
“Can we get along without it?” 
complex. When salesmen were being 
let out, and one man assigned to 
cover what ordinarily should be two 
men’s territory, sales control rec- 
ords were not so important. A sales 
manager could truthfully say, 
“Here is one thing we can get along 
without and save so many hundreds 
of dollars next year.” Whether the 
company actually saved it or not, 
is another matter. 






Butler Bros. 


N 1933 the aggregate sales of 

all chain stores were only $6 

billions, whereas, those of 

wholesalers were $30 billions, 
five times as great. 

Department stores are a public 
“habit.” Even the few who do not 
have opportunity to visit the cities 
where they are located regularly 
see their advertisements. Still, the 
department stores in 1933 did only 
$21, billions, or approximately 8 
per cent of the wholesalers. 

A moment’s reflection, however, 
should bring home the fact that the 
independent merchants of the coun- 
try and the wholesalers from whom 
they purchase goods are interde- 
pendent in the highest possible de- 
gree. The existence of each rests 
with the other. 

For three decades following the 
turn of the century, all the world, 
seemingly, tried to put the whole- 
saler out of business. Independent 
merchants attempted to go around 
him and buy goods direct from the 
mills in order to reduce the cost 
of merchandise. Manufacturers 
sought to go around the wholesaler 
and sell direct to the retailer. This 
required the establishment of field 
sales forces, credit departments and 
other expensive departments that 











The point I want to leave with 
you is that the pendulum has swung 
back. This year will see a return to 
more nearly normal conditions, and 
what is most important, increased 
competition. Can you afford to go 
along with oversized territories, 
half-covering and half-serving the 
accounts in those territories, at a 
time when your competitors are 
adding to their sales force and put- 
ting men in every vulnerable terri- 
tory? Is it fair to those whose 


What's Ahead for Wholesalers? 


By F. S. CUNNINGHAM, President 


meant additional overhead to be 
added to their selling prices. 

Both these efforts failed, in the 
sense that almost as great a pro- 
portion as ever of the goods sold by 
independent stores are purchased 
from wholesalers rather than direct. 

The function of wholesalers is: 

To buy goods in bulk from origi- 
nal sources, assemble them in ware- 
houses accessible to retail mer- 
chants, and reship them promptly 
in quantities suited to the needs of 
each merchant. 

No matter from what type of 
retail store the consumer makes his 
purchases, the cost of performing 
the wholesale function has been 
paid by someone and must be in- 
cluded in the retail price. 

Department stores are large 
enough so they themselves perform 
the wholesaling function, that is, 
they buy goods in quantities and 
store reserve stocks in warehouses 
ready for delivery to the sales floors 
when needed. 

The national chains which oper- 
ate many stores are large enough 
so they take quantities into their 
warehouses and redistribute them 
to their member stores. There is 
no way whereby goods can be 
gathered from thousands of sources 











money is invested in your business ; 
to those employees who depend 
upon the company for jobs? And 
more important than any of these 
considerations: Is it fair to your 
salesmen to permit them to work 
their heads off in a territory that 
is larger than they can profitably 
cover, when, if they were required 
to concentrate their efforts in a 
small territory, they could prob- 
ably make twice as much money 
for themselves and the company? 










and made quickly ready for sale 
over the retail counter except by 
having someone, somewhere along 
the line, perform the wholesale 
function. 

An independent merchant who 
attempts to buy goods direct from 
the mills soon discovers that there- 
by he has defeated his purpose. He 
nearly always buys an excess quan- 
tity, in order to reduce his cost ; at 
best he kills turnover and at worst 
he puts himself out of business. 

In order that the independent 
merchant may be able to survive at 
a profit, he must turn the wholesal- 
ing function over to someone else, 
so he may be able to buy each item 
in a modest quantity, make his 
investment cover many items, and 
rely upon a fast turning stock to 
give him volume. 

That is the best answer as to the 
future of the wholesaler. The 
wholesale industry exists to serve 
the independent merchant. It has 
no other reason for being. If there 
were no independent stores there 
would be no wholesalers, and if 
there were no wholesalers the aver- 
age independent store would have 
to go out of business. It could not 
meet the price competition of the 
department and chain stores. 
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WESTON 'S 
PA P E RS 


A complete range of Rag Content Papers 
from which may be selected the one best 
paper for the purpose. Made according 
to the same standards that have made 
WESTON’S LINEN RECORD the acknowl- 
edged leader in the field of permanent 


records. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Specialists in 
RAG CONTENT PAPERS 


for three quarters of a century 


LEDGER+> BOND >: INDEX 


Write “Send me Weston’s Record” and your name on your business letter- 
head and drop it in the mail. We'll put you on the list to receive regularly 
what many business men have told us is one of the most interesting and 
valuable of company publications. Yours without obligation. 








“|. . So what do I do but waltz into Johnson’s office and put it up to 
him cold. ‘Johnson,’ I says to him, ‘I’m entitled to more money than I’m 


9’ 99 


getting. .. 


There’s One 
in Every Office 


You couldn't accuse Henry's not-very-well-intentioned 
adviser of being a yes-man; on the contrary, he carried 
a chip on each shoulder —and a block in the middle 


® 
By ALLAN R. BARKLEY 


HAT’S that you got, 

Henry? Oh, a cute 

little pink memo from 

Johnson, huh? Say, if 

that big stuffed shirt’s got anything 
he wants to tell me, let him come in 
and see me himself. He knows where 
my office is, don’t he? Just lay it 
there in that basket, Henry. I may 
get around to looking at it later. 
I’m glad you dropped in though, 
Henry. I been wanting to have a 
little talk with you for a long time. 
Sit down and rest yourself. What 
I got to say may make you sore, 
but remember, I’m telling it to you 
for your own good. When you’ve 
been around this joint as long as 


I have, you'll realize I know what 
I’m talking about... . 

If you’ll pardon me saying so, 
Henry, you’re just letting them 
make a sap out of you. You’re let- 
ting them play you for a sucker. 
You’re too soft, that’s what’s the 
matter with you. Once these babies 
find out you’re an easy mark and 
they walk all over you. You got to 
stand up for your rights, Henry. 
Don’t take nothing off of nobody. 

You know what I mean. Right 
now they got you doing two peo- 
ple’s work. But are you getting two 
people’s pay? I'll say you’re not. 
Ever since Johnson’s stenogra- 
pher’s been sick he’s been shoving 
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her work off on you. I hear him 
ordering you around. “Henry, get 
this correspondence out of the file.” 
“Henry, take this order out to the 
shop.” “Henry, see if we’ve got this 
in stock.” Listen, kid, why don’t 
you get wise to yourself? Do you 
know what I’d do if I was in your 
place? Next time Johnson gave me 
some dirty little job to do I'd say 
to him, I’d say, “Mr. Johnson, I 
got enough of my own work to do 
without doing somebody else’s.” Be 
polite and dignified about it, but 
act like you mean business. He’ll 
have more respect for you after 
that. And he won’t put anything 
over on you either. . .. 

And another thing, Henry. All 
you get paid for is eight hours 
work—eight-thirty to five with a 
half-hour off for lunch. What you 
do after that is your own business. 
Don’t be goofy enough to let them 
keep you around here until six or 
six-thirty unless they pay you for 
it and pay you plenty. We’re en- 
titled to time and a half for over- 
time same as they are in the fac- 
tory, but what do we get? Supper 
money, that’s all—and barely that. 
Course, it’s your business if you 
want to do all the work and let 
Johnson take all the credit, but you 
don’t catch me playing his game. 

What’s that? You’re learning 
the business? Say, don’t give me 
that. There’s enough business dur- 
ing the day without wasting your 
evenings at it. Forget about it after 
working hours, that’s my motto. 
They used to drop little hints to 
me about staying overtime, but I 
never fell for them. One time I came 
right out and hold them that, sure, 
I’d be glad to stay and work any 
night they wanted me to. All they 
had to do was pay me time and a 
half and I’d stick around until ten 
o’clock. But do you suppose they 
ever offered to do it? I’ll say they 
didn’t... . 

Well, what of it? What if we are 
in a jam? We always are this time 
of year, and this year it’s worse 
than ever because things are pick- 
ing up. But why should we work our 
fool heads off? What I say is, why 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


In Traffic Management 


The field of Traffic Management offers real 
opportunity only to the man who knows. 
Spare time study and the will to succeed have 
pushed scores of Traffic employees up the 
ladder to financial success. Many LaSalle- 
trained traffic managers—both in the rail- 
road and industrial field—now command 
salaries of $3,000.00 to $5,000.00 a year—and 
better. Investigate. Find out how you can 
qualify for these higher positions through 
LaSalle home-study and guidance, how you 
can learn in your spare time to do quickly, 
accurately and scientifically what the un- 
trained traffic man can do only slowly and 
with many blunders. 


MR. SALESMAN: 
What’s Wrong ? 


Why aren’t you making more sales—more 
money? Is it you—or your proposition? Check 
up first on yourself. Other men—-no better 
than you—have found their earnings jump 
and stay up when they trained with LaSalle. 
Literally thousands of men—many of them 
years at the game—have increased their sales 
volume and earnings through home study 
with LaSalle guidance. Sound—practical— 
usable—right from field experience. Train for 
top-notch production with LaSalle. There’s 
a science to selling. Master it, and you can 
quickly distinguish yourself as a top-notcher, 
and expert salesman. 


Plan Your Future 


Choose Your Field NOW For Success 


Will you master fate or will fate master you? That’s a question deserving your honest 


answer... 


right now! Actually it is all up to you. You can do with Life almost what 


you will. LaSalle will help you establish yourself for real success by providing you with 
the comprehensive, specialized training for which it is so famous. Choose your field 

..-now! Check the coupon below for the free booklet you want us to send you. 
It can be your first step toward assured success. 


LAW 
for Business 


SUCCESS 


And it isn’t necessary to practice law to get 
this Success. In fact probably most of the 
men who study law today have no idea of 
taking the bar examination or becoming law- 
yers—they want law training to give them 
mastery of men and situations in business. 
You know that— 


(1) the man with legal training is a leader 
—not a follower. 

(2) legal training keens your mind— 
clears away the problems that stump 
the ordinary fellow and makes you 
master instead of man. 


(3) knowledge of law simplifies the com- 
plications of executive work. 


(4) Many top executive places are filled 
by men who have studied law. 


No matter whether you are in a big cor- 
poration or a small business—in a great city 
or a little town—a practical knowledge of 
law cannot fail to be of real and vital help to 
you in making a more successful career. 

In every state in the union you'll find law- 
trained men who came up through LaSalle. 
What others have done, you can do. 

And LaSalle offers either a full law course 
leading to LL. B. or a shorter business law 
training—whichever you prefer. All text 
material, including valuable 14-volume Law 
Library. Training comprises the most effec- 
tive features of modern law instruction. 


EXECUTIVE 
TRAINING 


Executives who are efficient managers com- 
mand responsible positions and good incomes 
And the need for trained executives is grow- 
ing rapidly. We train you thoroughly at home 
in your spare time for ev ery type of executive 
work—teach you the principles and prac- 
tices used by our most successful business 
leaders and help you develop your manage- 
ment capacity—by a training built with the 

aid of outstanding executives. 


Become an Expert 


ACCOUNTANT 
The Profession That Pays 


The demand for skilled accountants—men 
who really know their business—is increasing 
rapidly. New state and federal legislation 
requires much more, and more efficient ac- 
counting from business—big and small. Cor- 
porations are in constant need of expert 
counsel in matters relating to Auditing, Cost 
Accounting, Business Law, Organization, 
Management, Finance. Men who prove their 
qualifications in this important branch of 
business are rapidly promoted to responsible 
executive positions —given an opportunity to 
earn real salaries. The range is from $3,000.00 
to $15,000.00 a year—even to higher income 
figures. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
can at home acquire a thoro understanding 
of Higher Accountancy, master its funda- 
mental — become expert in the prac- 
tical 
out losing 2 an hour of aah ora dollar of pay. 

Your training will be under the direct 
supervision of a staff of legal, organization and 
management specialists, business efficiency 
engineers and Certified Public Accountants. 

Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping is 
unnecessary. We train you from the ground 
up, or from where you now are, according to 
your individual needs. 


POOR ENGLISH! 


How Much is it costing you 
in wasted opportunity? 


Every day your associates are judging you 
by what you say and how you say it. Hazy 
ideas, ill-chosen words, halting sentences, 
crude, slovenly speech—these mark a man as 
loose in thinking. Thoughts clear cut, words 
that give true shape and color, sentences 
aflame with power and originality—these are 
the things that proclaim ability that win for 
their users swift advancement. In the quiet 
of your own home—with LaSalle’: 

you can learn to speak and write with real 
distinction, learn to make the words you 
utter and the letters you compose stamp 
you as educated, cultured—a power 

to reckon with in the business world. 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 147-R Chicago 
ADULT BUSINESS EDUCATION 


I would like to have your special booklet—without any cost or obligation to me— 
about my opportunities and your success training in the business field I have checked. 


[_] LAW: Degree of LL.B. 


0 Higher Accountancy 
0 Traffic Management 
O Modern Salesmanship 
OB Ma 0 Mod 





0 Commercial Law 


Name 


0 Expert Bookkeeping 
OC. P. A. Coaching 

OD Industrial Management 
ern Foremanship 
0 Personnel Management 


2 Business English 

O Business Correspondence 
O Effective Speaking 

0) Office Management 

0 Stenotypy 


Age 





Position Address. 
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Better Letters 
Make Better Business 


Do the letters that go out over the signature of your com- 


pany radiate friendliness or are they just the garden variety 


—the sort that give the customer a ho-hum’ feeling? Are 


you using letters as effectively as possible? Are long- 


winded, aimless letters adding needlessly to your costs? 


FRAILEY’S LETTER BULLETINS 
A New Dartnell Service 


1. SALES LETTER IDEAS—Actual letters 
that have produced results for others. Let- 
ter ideas that have proved profitable after 
costly experience to find the best result 
getters. Letters selected for passing along 
to subscribers because of their effective- 
ness and adaptability. Letters that will give 
you ideas for making your sales letters 
more productive. One of the various fea- 
tures of FRAILEY’S LETTER BULLETINS. 
The man who writes sales letters finds this 
one feature alone a source for valuable 
ideas and plans throughout the year. 


2. BULLETINS TO DICTATORS—A month- 
ly feature carrying helpful, profit-making 
and money-saving messages to the people 
in your organization who write letters. 
These bulletins tell how to hold customers, 
how to get the proper friendly tone into all 
correspondence, the kind of letters that do 
the best job in collecting money, how to 
handle difficult situations in correspond- 
ence. When passed around every month 
to all people who write letters, these bulle- 
tins will improve the correspondence going 
out from your office, and cut costs besides. 


3. LETTER PROBLEMS—The experience 
ofhundreds of companiesis focused through 
this feature on difficult letter problems that 
arise in your business. Situations which 
might result in heavy losses of money or 
business are covered by giving the actual 
experience of various executives in solving 
the problems. Any one of these experience 
releases may be the means of saving a 
large sum of money, preventing the loss of 
a good customer, or an aid in getting extra 
business, which alone would pay for 
FRAILEY’S LETTER BULLETINS manytimes. 


What Some of the Users Say About It 





“Valuable augmentation to our present correspondence control 
program.’’—Lever Brothers Co., Chas. E. Buck, Literary Counselor. 


“Worth many times what we pay. Every member of our office 
reads these bulletins, whether they write many letters or not. You 
should see the improvements in many of our letters since just two 
of your bulletins have been sent out.’’—D. C. Borup, Secretary, 
Idaho Mutual Benefit Association. 


“It is all good even though not always applicable to my own 
use.”’—L. W. Roselius, Vice President, S & S Corrugated Paper 
Machinery Co., Inc. 


“It contains many helpful features and I shall put it in the hands 
of those in our organization who can make the most use of it.’’— 
General American Life Insurance Co., Chas. Kell, Assistant 
Secretary and Director of Personnel. 


“I have had an opportunity to go through your Letter Bulletins 
and like them very much.’’—Sidney Carter, Manager, Merchants 
Service Bureau, Rice-Stix 


“Of definite value to our correspondents. The material you have 
assembled is very good indeed.’’—Taylor Instrument Companies, 
H. H. Kase, Correspondence Supervisor. 


Write for Full Information and Samples 
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How Frailey’s Bulletins Help to 
Build Better Business 





Cut Letter Costs 


Increase Sales 


Strengthen Good-Will 





Correspondence _ shori-cuts 
used by various companies 


Forms that reduce corre- 
spondence expense 


Bulletins with suggestions for 
stenographers, transcribers 
and typists 


Follow-up ideas 

Competitive plans for speed- 
ing up typewriting 
Suggestions to dictators for 


shortening letters 


Ideas for eliminating unnec- 
essary correspondence 


Forms that cut collection costs 
and speed up collecting old 
accounts 


Letters that keep customers’ 
good-will and prevent loss of 
accounts 


Plans for saving time of dic- 
tators 


Ideas that have improved the 
pulling power of sales letters 


Best producing sales letters 
of various companies 


Serial follow-ups that have 
outstanding records for pro- 
ducing results 


Best letters being used to win 
back old customers 


Letters that get greatest re- 
sults from new lists 


Bulletins to dictators for mak- 
ing letters more effective 
Suggestions for increasing 
sales through routine corre- 
spondence 


Dramatic sales letters that 
have produced for others 


Enclosures that increase pull- 
ing power of sales letters 
Methods for increasing mail 
sales 


Letters that get greater re- 
sults in handling inquiries 


Customer relations improve- 
ment through better letters 


Office bulletins and letters to 
salesmen for building morale 
that reflects itself in increased 
business 


Bulletins to dictators showing 
them how to build more good- 
will through their letters 


Letters that have turned com- 
plaints into greater sales 


Making routine letters build 
good-will that indirectly re- 
sults in more business 


Best order acknowledgment 
forms or letters 


Letters that do a servicing job 


Letters for special occasions, 
congratulatory letters, etc. 


Letters that show how others 
build good-will and do a sales 
job in collection, credit and 
order departments 

















Every month you will receive a packet containing practical, usable letters, correspondence 
plans, forms, and bulletins, that will help you in cutting costs, increasing sales and building 
good-will. From the letter ideas and plans that others have found effective, Dartnell selects 
those which are most adaptable and sends them to you in these monthly packets. In addition, 
your subscription entitles you to constructive criticism and analysis of four letters annually. 


MONTHLY 
RELEASES 


PER 
YEAR 


We are interested in building business through better letters. 


The Dartnell Corporation 
Publishers 


e Company... .. 


Send us samples of Frailey’s Bulletins. 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
400 Madison Avenue, New York 


Address 
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4 SIDES TO WRITE ON 


@“Long distance” calling! Chicago wants 
facts, Blank and Company want figures! 
Key men at headquarters must be “quick 
on the trigger.” Facts and figures must be 
instantly available. 

In such situations — many every day — 
Postindex Visible Records go into action. 
With one place to look instead of four or 
five, with information at management’s 
finger tips, the most urgent demand for in- 
formation is quickly met. 

Look at the Postindex Drawer Cabinet 
above. 85 to 200 overlapping sheets to each 
tray. Each sheet with “4 sides to write on.” 
6 or 13 trays to each cabinet — every record 
visibly indexed and ready for instant 
reference. 

And there are four Postindex models — 
see illustrations. All of them are illustrated 
and described in our new Postindex Catalog. 
Ask for a copy. 


| 


POSTINDEX FOR FAST REFERENCE 


Sostindex 
Visible files 


PostinpEx Co., Jamestown, N.Y., Dept. A-1 


Please send me a copy of your new cata- 
log with a [) set of Sales Control Forms. 
(] Credit Forms. [] Stock Control Forms. 





don’t they hire extra help or else 
pay the rest of us what we’re 
worth? Besides, when we start han- 
dling rush orders is all the more 
reason for holding out for every- 
thing we got coming. I’m nobody’s 
fool. I’ve seen this coming on for a 
long time, and I been playing my 
cards according. Business is on the 
up and up, and they’re going to 
need us around here and need us 
bad before long. So what do I do 
but waltz into Johnson’s office and 
put it up to him cold. “Johnson,” 
I says to him, “I’m entitled to more 
money than I’m getting. Things 
are opening up all over town, and 
unless I get what’s coming to me 
here, I’ll go some place where I 
om.” ... 

No, I didn’t exactly get the raise, 
but Johnson said he’d see that I 
got what’s coming to me all right. 
And why shouldn’t I? Johnson 
knows he couldn’t get along with- 
out me. He’s supposed to be head 
of this department, but just be- 
tween you and I, if it wasn’t for 
me he wouldn’t last two weeks. I 
practically hold down his job for 
him. So that baby can’t slip any- 
thing over on me. I got his number. 

My advice to you, Henry, is to 
quit letting him or anybody else 
shove you around. How do you sup- 
pose I got where I am with this 
outfit? Not by taking what they 
hand out lying down, I can tell 
you that. You don’t want to be a 
messenger boy all your life, do you? 
Now I don’t exactly know what you 
do, but it don’t look to me like you 
got much of a job. And you won’t 
have, either, as long as you keep on 
acting like the dirt under their 
feet. 

All you got to do is assert your- 
self. Make people notice you. Quit 
being a yes-man. Next time any- 
body starts imposing on you tell 
them where to head in. That’s what 
I do, and you can see it hasn’t done 
me a bit of harm. How long you 
been here now, anyway?... 

Not quite six months, huh? Well, 
you still got a lot to learn. I been 
here over two years, and there’s 
plenty of things I know about this 


racket that you don’t. I wasn’t 
born yesterday, and I don’t fall for 
this guff they hand out in the pay 
envelopes about doing more than 
you get paid for. You know, that 
old saw they gave us last week— 
“The man who never does more than 
he gets paid for never gets paid 
for more than he does,” or some- 
thing like that. Bunk. Don’t ever 
get the idea that anybody appreci- 
ates it when you go out of your 
way to do any extra work. They 
don’t thank you for it. All they 
do is laugh behind your back... . 

That’s another thing that burns 
me up about this joint—the way 
they play favorites. Take Joe 
Downey, for instance. When I come 
in here Joe didn’t even have as good 
a job as you got now. But him and 
Johnson got to going out to lunch 
together, and first thing I knew 
he was on the city order desk mak- 
ing more dough than I was. If 
I was running this place—and I 
could do a lot better job of it than 
Johnson, don’t forget—Joe would 
have been out of here a couple of 
years ago. Just downright favorit- 
ism, that’s what it is. . . . 

Well, I suppose I better be get- 
ting back to work, Henry, al- 
though I don’t see why I should, 
at that, with all the stuff the big 
shots get away with. But remember 
what I’ve told you, and anytime 
you need any advice on how to get 
along around here drop in and see 
me.... 
Oh, yeah, the memo. Well, I 
might as well see what the egg’s 
sounding off about-this time. I'll 
read it to you. It’ll be a scream I 
bet. “Effective Monday morning” 
—he always starts off in some big 
high-sounding way, but it don’t 
mean a_ thing—well, “Effective 
Monday morning, I am transfer- 
ring Henry Jones to your desk”— 
say, what is this !—“and you will be 
expected to take over his work in 
the general office. Please report to 
me before assuming your new 
duties. Signed, Horace Johnson.” 
What’s the big idea? They can’t do 
that to me. Why I’m going in there 
right now and read the riot act. 








ee 
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"TYPE THRU 


RIBBON OR 


CARBON WRITE OR DRAW 


WITH PENCILS— 
AND PEN & INK 


DITTO 
COPIES 


ALL IN ONE 
OPERATION 


DITTO COPIES 


direct from your 
original writing, 
typing or drawing— 
no stencil—no type 


ITTO requires no stencil, no 

type, no engravings. It copies 
anything typewritten, handwritten or 
drawn direct from the original. You 
can use pen or pencil and write or 
draw anything on a sheet of paper 
and Ditto will copy direct from that 
sheet on any size or weight of paper 
or card stock. 

Wherever Ditto is installed it be- 
comes a remarkable time and money 
saver, because itis so flexible and so 
widely adaptable to countless busi- 
ness systems. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate what Ditto can do for you. 


Free! < 


For the complete 
story, write tor our 
booklet “‘Copies— 
Their Place in 
Business” or check 
your telephone 
book for the local 
Ditto office. 


Sennanimmeameieaes 
Please send me your new heok * ‘Copies— 
Their Place in Business” telling how Ditto 
will save money in my business. No obligation. 


Concern 

Name 

Address_ 

City 

Nature of Business___— ecm: 
DITTO, inc. 
2221 W. HARRISON STREET 
CHICAGO ® ILLINOIS 


DITTO? DITTO 








My 1956 
Opportunities 


(Continued from page 13) 


a surplus, I would suggest either 
the purchase of a house, or the 
rapid retirement of the mortgage 
on the house now occupied. Dollars 
may be cheaper in later years, but 
the time to pay debts is when 
money is coming easy. Don’t take 
your easy money and give it to some 
wise guy in the stock market. The 
man who owns your mortgage is a 
wise guy, too, and he has probably 
collected interest from you regu- 
larly throughout this depression, 
even at times when your wife and 
children were in sore need of shoes. 

If your business and your job 
looked after you through the bleak- 
est days of the depression, and it 
probably did or you wouldn’t now 
have money enough to buy this pub- 
lication and read what is written 
here, then, in heaven’s name, take 
care of your business and your job 
in the years ahead. Let others make 
the big money that tempts you in 
real estate and stock market specu- 
lation, in side lines, and in green 
pastures that you have never seen. 

Those of us who have lived and 
worked through this depression 
must have learned something, and 
what we have learned is something 
that our children, still in their 
*teens, will not learn until they have 
gone through a depression. What I 
have learned is that a job and the 
ownership of a business are the most 
priceless possessions. Or, to put it 
more compactly, personal earning 
power is worth more than a big 
box full of paper certificates. The 
man who could make $2,000 a year 
with his head and hands in recent 
years was better off than the man 
who owned $100,000 in stocks and 
bonds, because the average owner 
of such a list did not receive $2,000 
in income from them. The man with 
the job was happier, too, since he 
was occupied. 

The opportunity of 1936 is the 
opportunity to apply the best of all 








Colors put “Punch” 
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DITTO COPIES 


one to eight colors 
in one operation for 
less than 5 cents 
per 100 copies 


N no other way than with Ditto 

can you reproduce more than one 
color in one operation. With Ditto 
you can copy eight different colors at 
once for less than 5 cents per hun- 
dred copies. 

Ditto colors attract and hold at- 
tention. They put punch and em- 
phasis into sales messages, drawings 
and instructions. They clarify blue- 
prints and reports and reduce their 
cost. They make it possible for you 
to do many things that you could 
not afford to do in any other way. 
Better see what Ditto can do for you! 


Free! 


Our new book, 
**Copies—Their 
Place in Business” 
tells the complete 
story. Write for a 
copy, or check 
your telephone 
book for the local 
Ditto office. 


see eeeeeee sees eaeeeeee= 
Please send me your new book “Copies— 
Their Place in Business” describing Ditto’s 
remarkable flexibility. No obligation. 
Concern 

Name 

Address 

City State 


Nat ure of Busine SS 


DITTO, inc. 


2222 W. HARRISON STREET 
CHICAGO ° ILLINOIS 


DITTO e- DITTO 
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FITS 
INCREASED SALES 
YOU ARE AFTER 


Impress your sales message indelibly 
upon the minds of Consumers, Pur- 
chasing Agents, Jobbers’ Salesmen, or 
Dealers by constant repetition. That 
means more business, increased profits 
for you. 
While you are struggling for an idea 
to accomplish that, just have your 
message reproduced on a few Pearl 
barreled Dur-O-Lites No. 49. Then 
distribute them among well chosen 
prospects, and see what happens. It 
costs so little. 
Your message and Trade-Mark are 
vividly reproduced in one, two or three 
gleaming colors by our exclusive Hi- 
Vac process on beautiful translucent 
Pearl, which forms the barrel of this 
splendid writing instrument. Your cus- 
tomers will be proud of such a re- 
minder gift. 

Executives: Write on Company let- 

terhead for Free sample and see the 


luxurious beauty of this splendid 
pencil. Please state your title. 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL C0. 


1001 N. 25 Ave. MELROSE PARK, ILL. 





On the edge of Chicago 


we know to the problems at hand. 
Few of us, perhaps, can lay the 
foundation of a fortune in 1936, 
although some will lay the founda- 
tion of fabulous fortunes. Of that 
group a few will keep their for- 
tune, but the rest will lose it even 
more expeditiously than they make 
it. The great majority of us, how- 
ever, can fortify ourselves and our 
business against the next depres- 
sion. We can ride this wave of pros- 
perity and enjoy life to the utmost, 
without making fools of ourselves. 

Taxes, unbalanced budgets, 
cockeyed schemes for the distribu- 
tion of wealth, and countless isms 
will beset and harass us for a long 
time to come, but the principle of 
private business enterprise will sur- 
vive. As a great life insurance presi- 
dent said recently, we talk of many 
kinds of security in this country, 
but the first duty of government is 
to afford security for the results 


of business enterprise. The enter- 
priser who creates jobs and pays 
wages and salaries year after year 
is the bulwark of all the security we 
have in this country or ever will 
have. If anyone is entitled to 
reward he is the man, and if we 
ever eliminate or discourage him we 
will be in a terrible fix. 

Much as I am concerned by such 
problems, this is not the place for 
the discussion of them because, as I 
said at the beginning of this article, 
we are on our way, and the best way 
to make the people of the United 
States forget the Townsend Plan 
and the New Deal is for the business 
men to show what they can do. 

So let’s say, forward march. I 
salute the proprietors, the sales- 
men, the superintendents, the office 
managers, the advertising writers, 
the accountants, the reception 
clerks, stenographers, and the office 
boys, and wish them well. 


Capitalizing Business Visitors 


By JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


HE Supplee, Jones, Wills, 
Milk Company, of Phila- 
delphia, has a most un- 
usual method of entertain- 
ing visitors to its plants, while 
they are waiting admittance to the 
man they came to see. This is re- 
puted to be the oldest dairy organi- 
zation in the United States, since 
it is able to trace its origin back for 
more than a hundred years. It is a 
unit of the National Dairy Co. 
The company has observation 
galleries in two of its Quaker City 
plants. These are regular waiting 
rooms for visitors. The reception 
clerk is at one end of the room, 
which is long and narrow. She takes 
your card to the proper person, 
tells you when he can see you and 
asks you to be seated. There are 
two rows of chairs, arranged as in 
a theater, facing the inside wall of 
the room. This wall is made entirely 


of glass and looks out on the plant. 

Here the visitor can see two 
floors or rather two tiers of milk 
production. On the upper level are 
the tanks, coolers, holders, pas- 
teurizers, etc., all bright and shiny. 
On the bottom tier the milk is being 
bottled automatically, the bottles 
being carried by belt to the rear. 

The scene is impressive. It shows 
how sanitary, quiet and orderly the 
preparation and bottling of milk 
is. There is no sign of any human 
labor at all. In fact, the only way 
the human element is introduced is 
through a couple of white-clothed 
attendants, who are strolling about 
leisurely, like internes on a day off. 

This is certainly an interesting 
and instructive way to entertain 
salesmen and other business callers. 
Instead of having to twiddle their 
thumbs while waiting, they pass the 
time pleasantly and quickly. 
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1936 Sales Increase Estimated 
90 Per Cent Over 1935 


The flow of sales during 1936 will depend 
upon the continued operation of three forces 
now at work rebuilding purchasing power 
and stimulating the production of capital 
goods—especially building. These are: 


1. The country is becoming more conservative. This 
trend is bound to be reflected in government. 
When investors are assured that the country is 
through with boot-strap recovery measures and 
that possibilities for profit are again present, they 
will regain confidence. 


. The desire on the part of those having capital to 
make a profit will gradually transfer the accumu- 
lated savings of the depression now lying idle in 
banks into industrial channels. Thus credit infla- 
tion will develop. 


. Industrial expansion, particularly in the capital 
goods industries where the bulk of the unemploy- 
ment exists, will provide work for men now on 
relief and open up new avenues of consumption. 
This process will constitute the rebuilding of pur- 
chasing power and the restoration of normal pros- 


perity. 

Just when this development will attain 
“prosperity’’ proportions is beyond the power 
of anyone to forecast. Some students of busi- 
ness conditions expect a sales boomlet in 
spring. But that depends upon the manner 
in which the bonus is paid, and more espe- 
cially upon the effect of paying the bonus 
upon mass psychology. Thus far President 
Roosevelt has been able to convince the ma- 
jority in this country that the dollar is ‘‘sound”’; 


[49] 


DUN and BRADSTREET INDEX 


J F M A M j J By S 0 N D 


NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 


The Course of 1935 Business as shown on the charts of two widely 
used business indexes. The varying fluctuation in the curve is 
due to different methods of “‘weighting’’ the index factors. Neither 
index reflects true dollar volume of sales, since they are leavened 
with car loadings, power and other production yardsticks. 
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but with the tide running against him this 
sentiment could change and runaway price 
inflation set in. We are inclined to believe, 
however, as previously stated in this forecast, 
a means for curbing any dangerous inflation- 
ary boom will be found, and the upward 
movement of prices checked when they reach 
1926 levels. Since 1936 sales increases will 
be influenced quite as much by price in- 
creases as by enlarged consumption, both of 
these factors enter into an estimate of the 
increased sales for 1936. Our estimate is 
that, barring a European war, this increase 
(in dollars) will approximate 20 per cent; as 
compared with a 22 per cent for 1935. 

In considering the 1935 increase, it is im- 
portant not to confuse it with the increase in 
general business activity as measured mainly 
by unit production. The accepted indexes 
of general activity (see accompanying chart) 
indicate an increase for 1935 of only 15 per 
cent. On the other hand, reports to Dartnell 
by leading sales organizations show an in- 








crease in dollar sales, running as high as 80 
per cent. The general average would be 
about 22 per cent. This compares favorably 
with our estimate of last January, when we 
forecast a 20 per cent increase in dollar sales 
for 1935. The sales increase for 1934 was 
slightly over 13 per cent. Our estimate for 
that year was 10 per cent. 

It will be noted that in both 1934 and 1935 
our estimated increase made at the beginning 
of the year exceeded by 10 per cent the opin- 
ions of other services. We give more con- 
sideration to the cumulative effect of sales 
promotional activities on mass buying. This 
involves the principle of rotation of credit, 
which is not adequately weighed by most 
authorities in reaching estimates of sales 
expectancy. Indications are that sales pro- 
motional budgets will be increased 15 per 
cent during 1936 over 1935, and this in itself 
is bound to have a marked influence in in- 
ducing people to employ idle credit and 
reestablish normal purchasing power. 


Bright Spots on the 1936 Business Map 





SAN FRANCISCO: According to reports 
by the Federal Reserve Board, retail sales 
in San Francisco are running ahead of all 
other important centers, indicating a con- 
tinued upward trend of business in that 
area. Farm income in California is esti- 
mated at more than 500 million dollars, the 
highest in years. Public works expendi- 
tures are high. Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board lists California as one of the five 
leading states in increased building, with 
a total of $25,169,600, second only to New 
York's $48,034,800. All in all, California, 
and especially the San Francisco area, 
looks like a good sales bet for 1936. 


DALLAS: Several Dartnell subscribers re- 
port that they are getting their biggest in- 
creases from Texas, which is also enjoying 
a minor building boom. Luxury items in 
this area are reported as selling well. Cot- 
ton marketing is now well along in Texas, 
which makes this a good territory for work- 
ing in January. 


CHICAGO: Retail trade in Chicago this 
year will be within 5 per cent of 1929 
tops according to the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. Wholesale business is run- 
ning (December) 30 per cent ahead of a 





year ago. Chicago district steel mills are 
running at 62 per cent of capacity, or about 
100 per cent ahead of a year ago, and 
almost 400 per cent over 1933. This is 
significant, since steel production is an 
accepted index to future business activity. 
Residential building in Chicago is 228 per 
cent ahead of 1934. The exceedingly good 
holiday business is expected to deplete 
merchandise stocks, with the result that 
merchants here will be in the market for 
replacements from two weeks to a month 
earlier than usual. Chicago's durable 
goods industries report payrolls 17 per cent 
above 1934. For these reasons, Chicago 
and Northern Illinois ought to respond well 
to intensive sales and advertising efforts. 


CLEVELAND: This area, like Chicago, is 
profiting from the pick-up of the semi- 
durable goods industries. The Cleveland 
Retail Merchant's Board claims a 30 per 
cent increase in holiday buying over 1934. 
This compares with an estimate for the 
entire country of 13.3 per cent. A payroll 
gain in the Cleveland area of $9,000,000 
has been made since December 1934, and 
30,000 more people have been employed 
in factory jobs. Residential building in 
Cleveland shows an increase of 1116 per 
cent. The Cleveland area looks bright for 





near-term sales activities, as it is in line to 
profit from the growing demand for manu- 
factured products. 


DETROIT: Automobile sales are expected 
to hold up to current levels through Janu- 
ary and February, and are running about 
double last year’s figures in this area. De- 
troit manufacturers expect the coming year 
to carry sales well over 4,000,000 cars but 
it should be noted that stocks of used cars 
are becoming burdensome. General Mo- 
tors has appropriated $7,000,000 for a new 
body plant in Grand Rapids, as a part of 
its major rehabilitation and expansion pro- 
gram. The aggressive sales promotional 
activities being undertaken by the automo- 
bile manufacturers help Detroit. 


DES MOINES: Indications point to a sharp 
business pick-up in Iowa next year. A 
Dartnell staff editor visited subscribers in 
this state during December and reports 
increased confidence. Farmers are spend- 
ing liberally. Brookmire estimates Iowa’s 
spendable income for the next six months 
will increase 58 per cent over a year ago, 
comparing favorably with an estimate of 
72 per cent increase for Michigan and a 
63 per cent increase for Indiana. 
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How the United States would look if state lines were determined by agricultural population . . 
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. According to 


the Department of Commerce 40 per cent of the increase in business can be attributed to improved buying power 
of the farmer, which will probably be 6.5 per cent more this year than in 1934, but may decline next year. 





BUSINESS ACTIVITY PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


Increase Over Current 


Month a Year Ago 






























































Bank | Retail | Pay- | Build- | Newspaper Bank | Retail| Pay- | Build- | Newspaper 
Debits | Trade| rolls ing | Advertising Debits | Trade} rolls ing | Advertising 
% % % 0 % % % % % % 
asin hs ixiigs oe +19 +6 +5 +71 +4.1 Minneapolis.........| +16 ]...... +49 +12.6 
Albuquerque......... er, ee +65 +12.8 Nashville...... +16 | +14 ]......) +245 +7.3 
_ +12; +10]...... +37 +18.5 Newark...... +10 ...) +24 +6 +1.8 
Baltimore........... +15 —3 | +22 —4 +9.3 New Orleans. +2} +10]......| +208 +7.8 
eee ee ee od ee New York..... +28 —!] +8 +46 +6.2 
Birmingham......... +7 kee +62 +26.8 Oklahoma City +34 | +10].... +162 +12.4 
eee . « ewer eens Sh eT: Omaha........ | ee ae —32 +13.2 
OS ere +10 .| +12 +82 +9.2 Peoria......... +21 |...... +16 | +176 +6.6 
SS eee +34 +58 +13.4 Philadelphia. . . +27 +1] +14 +40 +2.3 
Chattanooga......... ae) @Oe t......... +90 +2.9 Pittsburgh. . +25 | +11) +39 +99 +9.1 
eS eee .| +12 +2 +7 +66 +9.3 Portland, Ore. +18 | +17 ].... +38 +8.9 
Cincinnati........... +20 | +11 | +12 +92 +12.1 Providence. . +10 oe +23 +0.6 
Cleveland........... +23 71+19|] +22 +2.2 Richmond. . . +8 | +3/]..... +48 +15.9 
Columbia, S. C....... te eae +42 Siar atch ane Rochester. . +17 +6 | +18 —16 +6.4 
Columbus, Ohio......]...... +15 | +11 | +117 +7.8 Rockford. +32 |......] +55 +58 ence eho 
Se +21 | +10}...... +79 +15.1 St. Louis... . +19 | +15 ]...... +72 7.5 
rere oe +19 +11 —6.5 Salt Lake City +9 | +18 —T el +13.1 
Denver. +25 | +10 |......) +152 +3.7 San Antonio..... +17 +6 —3 | +459 +16.8 
Des Moines.......... +20 |...... +6] +35 +1.8 San Diego..... +42 |...... we esse) $150 +13.4 
Detroit. +49 | +21 /...... +141 +18.6 San Francisco. . . +23 +6 +7 +30 +10.0 
BE BED. 5c cencccerss ae i Oe —4] +104 —4.5 Seattle....... .| +14] +12 ]...... —2@ +11.4 
ME ies aca od ae +6 | +155 +31.8 Sioux City, Ia........ +20 ]......] —8 ee 
Evansville........... +33 | +1]...... +63 +16.0 Sioux Falls, S. D. +21 |.. +186 pea aeed 
Fort Worth.......... +14 | +18 —6 | +236 +17.5 South Bend. of ee +162 +4.6 
ae ee +13 +4.2 Spokane......... +22 | +15).. .| +2238 +22.3 
Houston. . +12 +4 +1 +15 +17.3 Syracuse...... +16 | +10 | +16 | +121 +6.6 
Indianapolis oe mi ralnerereiea +12 | +19 ]...... +31 +1.8 Toledo...... +18 +5 | +31]; —43 +24.9 
Jacksonville... ...... +10 | +12]...... +103 +10.7 Tucson....... +21 l.. +164 |....... 
Kansas City, Mo.....| +9 | +18 ]|...... i, ee , ae ; +19 | +10 | +94 +6.1 
Little Rock.......... +20} -—3]...... | | SRRRISObe: Washington. . | +21 | +12 | +148 | +15.8 
Long Beach..........| +26]......]...... "5 aneentets Wheeling... | +17 | +16 | a) Bile 
Los Angeles..........| +29 +9 | +17 | +112 +16.2 Wichita. | +22 | +8} +8 | +72 +2.8 
Louisville............] +14] +5 ]...... “eval Eee ee | Wilkes-Barre | +16} +3] +12; +72 +3.6 
Memphis............ df, ee one +63 +7.5 || Wilmington, Del. | +24; +8] +2] +293 ]........... 
Sa siesiicu's sale secb +38 | +17]..... +81 ...|| Winston-Salem +22 fg ee 
Milwaukee.......... +11 +8 | +41 | +142 +8.3 Youngstown. +21 | +26 | +31 +41 +8.9 
Figures from Federal] Reserve Board; U.S. Department of Commerce; Brookmire’s Economic Service and “Advertising Age” 
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Contemporary Business Forecasts: 


BROOKMIRE FORECASTS 
“BROAD EXPANSION” 


‘Business should continue its broad expan- 
sion. Recovery is likely to be maintained 
with less serious relapses than in the past 
few years. Policies should continue to be 
based on the expectation that the upward 
tendency in business volumes and profits 
will persist for a considerable period. If, 
however, the devaluation of the franc 
should cause a decline in the pound rela- 
tive to the dollar, it would tend to depress 
world prices in terms of gold and, conse- 
quently, American prices and sentiment."’ 
—Brookmire’s Economic Service, Decem- 
ber 7, 1935. 


e 
AYERS LOOKS FOR 10 PER CENT GAIN 


Colonel Leonard P. Ayers, of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, in an address before the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, pre- 
dicted a probable decline next year in only 
one field, the production of textiles. On 
the upside, he forecast a 12 per cent rise in 
the volume of industrial production; 10 to 


20 per cent in the production of iron and 
steel; 5 per cent in bituminous coal output, 
and 50 per cent in the value of contracts 
for homes. For a 10 per cent increase, he 
listed passenger-automobile output, load- 
ings of railroad freight, electric-power out- 
put, industrial employment, industrial pay- 
rolls, wholesale prices, the cost of living, 
and farm income. 


9° 
GIBSON SEES PROSPERITY BY SPRING 


“The next definite stimulation of trade may 
come with the paying of a bonus in January 

. . Every present indication is that busi- 
ness will hold up well during the coming 
months . . . Commodity prices have 
been softening during the past month, in- 
fluenced by the decline in silver prices. 
This is a temporary condition. The combi- 
nation of rising demand and growing fear 
of inflation promises to make for substan- 
tially higher commodity prices over a 
period of time . . . There is an ample 
supply of credit available and a growing 
psychology to use it. The most important 


development in this field would be the 
reopening of the market for new capital 
which should come by next spring.”’-— 
Thomas Gibson, Inc., December 13, 1935 
Bulletin. 


HARLAN ALLEN NOT WORRIED 


“The advance in industrial activity this 
year has not been so rapid as to endanger 
future gains . . . The current situation 
gives marked evidence of being able to 
carry recovery forward. The dollar would 
probably be adjusted downward if Euro- 
pean currencies are devalued.’’—Harlan 
Allen’s Economic Letter, December 3, 1935. 


WATSON SEES SMOOTH SAILING 


“Business improvement recorded in 1935 
should continue during the new year, judg- 
ing from fundamental economic factors as 
they exist today.”—Thomas J. Watson, 
president, International Business Machines 
Corporation. 





SALES REPORTS UP TO DECEMBER 31, 1935 


Individual Company Reports—Not Totals for the Industry Except Where Stated 





EQUIPMENT 


BUILDING 


AGRICULTURAL 





% 
Increase 
for 11 
Mos.* 


% 
Increase 
for 11 
Mos.* 


% 
Increase 
for 11 
Mos.* 





150.0 
10.0 
112.0 
21.0 


27.0 
23.5 
27.0 
22.7 


Agricultural Implements 
Grass & Farm Seeds 
Agricultural Machinery 
Tree Surgery 


Paints, Varnishes, Enamels | 15.0 
Stained Wood Shingles 30.0 
Concrete Slabs 11.7 
Cement and Lime 1.9 
Manufacturing Woodwork 50.0 
Garage Doors, Garden Equip.} 40.0 
Weatherstrips, Screens, ete. | 15.0 


Machinery & Plant Equip. 
ce Equipment 
Office Furn. & Filing Devices 
Cash Registers 
Autographic Registers 
Office Equip. & Supplies 
Steel Office Equipment 
Visible Record Equipment 
Office Filing Equipment 
Household Elec. Appliances 
Household Appliances 
Household Appliances 
Pumps & Windmills 
Tractors 
Tractors 
Wrapping Machinery 
Transportation Equipment 
writers 
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FOODS 





26.0 
14.0 
— $.9 


Beverages 

Canned Vegetables 
[Cattle 

{Calves — 6.3 
tHogs —40.7 
{Sheep 9.6 


WEARING APPAREL 





HOUSE FURNISHINGS 





Furniture 

Furniture 

Furniture & Bedding 
Cooking Utensils (aluminum) 
Cooking Utensils (enameled) 
Bedding 

Dish Washing Equipment 
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14.0 
15.0 
30.0 
18.0 
10.0 
18.7 


Men’s Furnishings 
Work Clothing 

Men’s Suits & Overcoats 
Men’s Shoes 

Shoes 

Swim Suits & Sweaters 





Electric Ranges 
Electric Refrigerators 
Ice Refrigerators 


LUXURIES 








Watch Manufacturing 
Silverware 





ADVERTISING 





AUTOMOTIVE 








Farm Pa FINANCIAL 


Metal Adv. Specialties 
Fine Paper Manufacturing 
Paper Manufacturing 


16.0 
38.0 
23.0 


Automobile & Truck Dealers 
25.0 5.0 | Automobile Manufacturing 
25.0 20.0 | Tires 





Investments 
Industrial Banking 





























for D ber 1985 over December 1934. 





*Actual increase for first eleven months of 1985 over same period 1934, Estimated i 
tTotal actual slaughter twelve months, December estimated. 
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How One Company Met the 


Price Challenge 


(Continued from page 16) 


which the apartment house and 
small family created and which the 
depression had strengthened. 

In the past, the leading size had 
been the “Colonial” size, serving 
eight to twelve persons. Now the 
“Rex” size serves four to six, and 
the smallest unit, “Delica” 
two to four. 

A thoroughgoing repackaging 
policy was instituted. The adoption 
of smaller packages was only one 
phase of it. Tea Garden had been 
a pioneer among packagers in its 
generous use of glass. (It led the 
development of crystal-clear jellies 
and preserving syrups, and early 
saw the advantages of all-glass con- 
tainers that would give the beauty 
of the product full opportunity to 
be its own salesman.) Now it went 
a long step further and made its 
packages real sales builders. Re-use 
containers were introduced for a 
number of items; cocktail cherries 
were packed in glasses just right 
for “old-fashioneds,” and _ jellies 
came to the consumer in containers 
that would serve as water tumblers 
(8-ounce size) or ice-tea glasses 
(15-ounce size). 

Another move, definitely away 
from lower quality but toward 
wide sales, was a general revision 
of distribution policy. The changes 
adopted involved a strengthening 
of ties with wholesalers on the Pa- 
cific Coast, where the company’s 
distribution is most intensive, and 
a widening of outlets through di- 
rect-sales effort in eastern markets, 
where distribution had been more 
scattered. 

By this time, Tea Garden was 
ready for the final step, toward 
which it had been looking all along. 
That step was advertising. 

One of Mr. Philips’ first acts, 
when he took over his new respon- 
sibilities, had been to appoint an 
advertising agency—not to start a 


serves 


campaign, but to give the benefit of 
its counsel at every step of the 
process of recasting the Tea Gar- 
den policies. In the fall of 1934 a 
tentative advertising campaign was 
launched—a full color page in 
Sunday magazine sections. This 
effort was intensively merchandised 
to dealers, and its effect was grati- 
fying. Tea Garden was encouraged 
to go ahead. During the past year 
it definitely blossomed out as a na- 
tional advertiser. Natural-color 
photographs of typical Tea Gar- 
den fruits have told the story of its 
products to the readers of the great 
women’s magazines, and to those of 
one of the class magazines, often 
used for gowns, furs and jewels, 
but is very seldom used for adver- 
tising food products. 

Through all of these forward 
steps, Philips and his organization 
have been inspired by the knowledge 
that the merit on which Tea Garden 
built its business over fifty years 
was not touched. That knowledge 
lent confidence to the sales organi- 
zation. The assurance that quality 
standards still stood was their best 
introduction to prospective dis- 
tributors and dealers. 

Prices on Tea Garden products 
are, today, something less than 
half of what they were at the peak. 
But they are still distinctly higher 
than prices on products which 
come closest to being competitive 
to their line. 

A fatal handicap? Not at all. 
Philips believes today that tinker- 
ing with the quality would have 
been fatal, but the apparent price 
disadvantage has not prevented 
Tea Garden from scoring a gain of 
nearly 100 per cent in sales of its 
fruit line (all of its products ex- 
cluding the syrups and molasses, 
are limited to the West 
Coast) in the second year after 
Philips went on the job. 


which 





MORE 


LETTERHEAD 


VALUE 
FOR LESS MONEY 


Thousands of firms all over the country 
have learned how to buy Quality Litho- 
graphed Letterheads at low prices. 

Large firms—small firms—business houses 
that use millions of letterheads and smaller 
users find it economical to buy from us. 
More important, they know that Universal 
gives them modern designing and excel- 
lent craftsmanship. 


Anyone can sell fine letterheads at a high 
price—but it is a real problem to sell 
Quality Lithographed Letterheads that are 
well designed at a low price. 

No matter whether you only use a few 
thousand letterheads or a million or more, 
investigate our prices. 


Write us today for a FREE portfolio of 
letterhead samples and price list. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO 
& STATIONERY CO. 


DIVERSEY AT KILDARE 
Phone Spaulding 7000 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Federal 
1 (@@)",| amv 4 
a Elatelefeye) 
1935-36 


by Robert H. Montgomery 
Counsellor-at-Law; Certified Public Accountant 


COVERS corporation and individual income taxes, 
capital stock tax, excess profits tax. Only tax guide 
that give s you all these features: accounting and legal 
viewpoints combined at every step; expert comments 
and counsel regarding application of each tax; specific 
recommendations of procedure to follow; trustworthy 
interpretation of new or doubtful provisions. 

Here’s reliable help to use now and all through the 
year—to see that every allowance is taken, to insure 
against errors, to guard against excessive or invalid 
exactions. 





Send No Money—S Days’ Trial: No advance pay- 
ment required—just mail form below, book 


will be sent at once. After five days either 
return or remit $10.00 plus 
a few cents for delivery. 1050 cl 


MAIL THIS NO-RISK FORM 
(Petes ss ese eee eee 


SENT ON 5 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


Tue Ronavp Press Company 
Dept. M84, 15 E. 26th St., New York 
' Send me Montgomery’s Federal Tax Handbook 
: 1935-36. Within five days after I receive it, I will 
either remit $10.00 plus a few cents for delive ory, or 
send it back. (We pay delivery if you send ‘cash 
§j with order; same return privilege. 


B Name (Please Print). . 
[ "irm or 
OC) Reference 

H Business Address 


ee . .. State 
16th of the famous Montgomery Tax iiiieele 


Position 
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Henry Wades In 


(Continued from page 27) 


get the idea that he is to be favored 
or pampered. To you he is John 
Jones or Sam Brown. The worst 
thing that could happen to him, 
and he knows that, I reckon, is to 
be handled softly as papa’s boy. 
Let’s get that right.” 

Henry’s response was prompt: 
“TDad’s exactly right. I want to hoe 
my own row, just as any other 
young fellow coming in, and if I 
can’t make the grade, I'll try some- 
thing else. But I’ll be glad to get 
every help you can give me.” 

There was a general nodding and 
Hobbs ended the interview with 
“Well, that’s that, and now, Henry, 
you can start where the Sterling 
Doughnut begins.” 

A card was brought in as the 
men were leaving the office. Hiram 
glanced at it, and signaled to 
Henry, “Wait a minute. Maybe 
you’d like to see how some other 
people do their selling business. Let 
Mr. Lester of the Modern Office 
Furniture Company come in. 

“My son, Henry,” said Hiram, 
as Lester entered. “Well, I see you 
are still on my trail and you cer- 
tainly seem to be on your job early 
enough. What can I do for you this 
time except tell you I’m not in the 
market for new office equipment.” 

Lester was the smooth type. 
“Nothing except to give me an 
order for a thousand dollars’ worth 
of money-saving equipment that 
will not only help you and your 
people to work more comfortably 
and happily but save you the thou- 
sand back in a short time.” 

“Just like that!” countered 
Hiram, with a grin. He really en- 
joyed baiting the salesmen despite 
his frequent bluntness. “How you 
smart fellows can figure. If I could 
save all that salesmen tell me I 
could, I’d have a small fortune in 
a year by just spending money 
buying new stuff that I really don’t 
need.” 

Lester knew Hobbs too well to be 


drawn into a controversial argu- 
ment. He went on good-naturedly: 
“TI know you are a keen man, Mr. 
Hobbs, even if you stick to a lot 
of things that some of us feel sure 
you ought to change. I won’t at- 
tempt to tell you what your deci- 
sions should be. I’m doing just what 
you would have your salesmen do 
when they go to a place where they 
make doughtnuts the old way. I 
only want an opportunity to show 
you the better way as we see it, and 
then you, as a good business man, 
will know what to do without any 
urging from me.” 

Hiram was aware of the subtle 
flattery and secretly was pleased. 
He winked at Henry, reflected a 
moment and then said: “Tell you 
what. We can’t do any business 
this morning, but I won’t say we 
won’t some day. I’ve got my mind 
on more important things right 
now than spending money for new 
stuff around this office. Can’t really 
promise you anything, but drop in 
again some time.” And he arose to 
end the interview. 

Lester was content to be strate- 
gic. “O.K. I have some pretty good 
prospects in this region but I'll be 
back in town next Tuesday and will 
see you then. Thank you,” and he 
made a quick exit before Hiram 
could offer any discouragement 
about the promised call-back. 

“Pretty smart chap, that fel- 
low,” said Hiram. 

“Yes,” answered Henry deliber- 
ately, “and maybe he’s right about 
some new equipment being a good 
investment, though I don’t want to 
appear to be urging something 
against your judgment.” And he 
paused. 

Hiram heard but he merely 
grunted as he sat down and began 
to shuffle the pile of morning let- 
ters. One of his rules was that every 
bit of incoming mail had to be de- 
livered at his desk. Though he often 
grumbled over “useless letter writ- 


ing,” the mail was of great interest 
and he preferred to open much of 
it himself before he turned the job 
over to Olivia Lyons to have her 
complete the opening and the rout- 
ing to the various departments. 

Henry did not think it wise, so 
early in the game, to extend his 
comment on the salesman’s mission 
or the probable profit of better 
office equipment. After a moment of 
silence he turned away cheerfully 
with the remark, “Well, here’s 
where I hit the trail of the Ster- 
ling products” and disappeared 
down the corridor leading to the 
bakery end of the business. 

Miss Lyons come in and bustled 
around but, beyond a cheery morn- 
ing greeting, said nothing, knowing 
how Hobbs liked a little time to 
himself reading the mail of greatest 
interest. 

As Hiram glanced at the fourth 
of the letters he had ripped open, 
she heard him give a snort. He did 
not look up but spat vigorously, 
reached for a fresh cigar, lighted 
it and puffed like a locomotive get- 
ting away to a hard start. She 
knew her chief too well to ask ques- 
tions until he was ready to talk, but 
it was evident that he was bristling 
with either irritation or indigna- 
tion. Finally, red-faced, he looked 
up and pounded the desk several 
times with his good right fist. 

“Can you beat this? Here’s 
Donaldson, after two years with us 
and knowing that we have it all 
over every other doughnut ma- 
chine, writing us that we have lost 
the trial order to the Imperial 
Bakeries. Says he thought he had 
the order all clinched for twelve 
of our Model A’s and now the Im- 
perial people tell him they have 
decided to put twelve Eurekas into 
their plants.” 

“Does he say why we lost the 
business?” queried Miss Lyons. 

Hiram’s voice continued at a 
high pitch. “Says he doesn’t know 
and can’t find out. Tells me he feels 
pretty rotten over losing it. 
Humph! Well, I know I might not 
be picked out on looks in a line- 
up as being a smarter salesman 
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than Donaldson, but if I’d been in 
his shoes I’d have had that order 
hanging from my belt. When the 
Imperial man was here week before 
last I gave him the works and he 
was two-thirds sold when Donald- 
son got the tip to go after him hard. 
All this Imperial man had to do 
was to report back to headquarters, 
and I’m willing to bet three to one 
that he made a favorable report. 
Here, take this message. I suppose 
Adams will want to write Donald- 
son, but I want him to get some- 
thing snappy.” 

And Miss Lyons’ ready pencil 
took a warm and lengthy telegram 
to the unlucky salesman ending with 
“Stay on the job and find out why. 
We had the inside track. Something 
is wrong with your follow-up.” 

Hiram was far from being in the 
mood to receive long-distance solic- 
itation, but as Miss Lyons arose 
to send out the message a long- 
distance call came and after a few 
seconds of waiting a smooth and 
melodious voice announced: “Mr. 
Hobbs, this is Frank Mason, vice 
president of Ellsworth, Fillmore, 
and Mason, Incorporated, Chicago. 
I am not sure that we have ever met 
but I have heard a great deal of 
your distinctive business. It hap- 
pens that I am to be in your sec- 
tion this week calling on one of our 
clients and I should like very much 
to come in and tell you something 
about our service that I believe will 
be of real interest.” 

“Don’t know that I’d be in the 
least interested,” snapped Hobbs, 
“right now I’m much more inter- 
ested in selling than in buying.” 

The owner of the smooth voice 
was not disconcerted. He gave a 
pleasant little laugh and continued : 
“The fact is I’m not a salesman, 
Mr. Hobbs. Ellsworth, Fillmore 
and Mason really have no salesmen. 
Our clients always have the serv- 
ice of an executive of our organi- 
zation. As I’ve said, I’m a vice 
president here.” 

“Yeah,” replied Hobbs grimly, 
“T know, I know. All vice presidents 
these days. It’s the biggest crop 
we have, ain’t it? We call salesmen, 
salesmen out here in the sticks, Mr. 


Mason, even when that’s a pretty 
big title for some of them. What is 
it that you want to sell me? I don’t 
want to waste my time or yours. 
Might as well tell me what it is.” 

This was not so encouraging but 
the vice president of the big-city 
advertising agency stuck to his 
guns. “It’s a pretty big subject, 
Mr. Hobbs, and I really couldn’t 
do it justice over the telephone. All 
I ask is a chance to match my time 
against yours and I’m dead sure 
you will find that worth while.” 

“Well, but what is it? Is it too 
delicate a thing to mention?” 

“Not exactly that. Since you in- 
sist, let me say that my associates 
and I feel that we have a pretty 
valuable idea for putting Hobbs 
products on the map in a way that 
will mean a great new chapter in 
the history of the business you have 
brought along so successfully.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Hobbs, “we’ve 
never met and you don’t know the 
inside of this business but you have 
had a vision of how you can help 
us spend a lot of money. No 
thanks.” 

“But, Mr. Hobbs—” responded 
the suave business-getter. He got 
no further. There was a click, and 
he realized that, in any event, the 
first round was lost. 

Hiram signed the warm telegram 
that Miss Lyons handed him 
silently. He leaned back in his 
chair, breathing a bit rapidly, and 
assumed his habit of tapping 
fingers and thumbs together as he 
gazed at the letters still unopened. 
Then he said grimly, as if talking 
to himself, “Some of these modern 
things, like the long-distance tele- 
phone, can be made to earn their 
keep and more, but I wonder why 
some men don’t mix more brains 
with this long-shot salesmanship. 
He certainly made it easy for me 


to turn him down.” 
(To Be Continued) 


To New Svusscriners: This is the third 
instalment of “The House of Hobbs.” 
If you are among the several thousand 
business men who subscribed since it be- 
gan in the November issue, we will mail 
you both the November and December 
issues on receipt of 50 cents so that you 
may start the story from the first episode. 

—Tue Eprrors 
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HANDLING 
SALESMEN 


The average salesman utilizes 
only 60 per cent of his ca- 
pacity to produce. This book 
tells how successful sales 
managers have helped their 
men to put the other 40 per 
cent to work. Written in col- 
laboration with sixty of Amer- 
ica's leading sales executives. 


A New Dartnell Book 


GETTING THE MOST 
OUT OF SALESMEN 


By J. C. ASPLEY 


Intended for sales managers. Unusu- 
ally helpful also for those facing for 
the first time the problem of handling 
men, and for salesmen preparing 
themselves for managerial responsi- 
bilities. Typical subjects covered: 


Qualifications of a Manager 

What Makes a Man Work Harder? 
Picking Men Who Will Make Good 
Working with a Man in the Field 
Getting the Calls Made 

When a Salesman Hits a Slump 
Reaching Out for New Prospects 
Problem of the ““Weak Sister’ 

How Managers Organize Their Work 


ON APPROVAL $1.50 
220 pages — pocket size 
Bound in board covers 


o 
Leatherette binding $2.00 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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TODAY’S MOST POPULAR 
ALL PURPOSE SALES CASE 
KNICKERBOCKER 
“MADE-RIGHT”’ 


EXECUTIVES:—Write for the 


only catalog of Sales Ideas. 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 
2327 N. CrawFrorpD AVE. CHICAGO 


‘‘Maintaining Leadership in 
Better Sales Cases for 35 Years”’ 











SUPERVISORY SERVICE 
OF CAPITAL FUNDS 


The Brookmire Super- 
visory Service under- 
takes the supervision, or 
management, of capital 
funds for Individuals, 
Banks, Estates and Insti- 
tutions. 


We shall be pleased to 
explain this division of 
Brookmire Service to any 
interested person who 
has, or controls, invest- 


ment funds which are in 
excess of $50,000. 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation , Investment Counselors and 
Founded 1904 Administrative Economists 


551 Fifth Avenue, New bad 
-33 














Writing Production Orders 


(Continued from page 24) 


Stock order number, order quan- 
tity, description of piece, part num- 
ber, finish, total material required 
for stock order, weight and descrip- 
tion of material for one piece, rout- 
ing and storeroom instruction. 
Enough tags are printed to take 
care of the normal number of par- 
tial deliveries with one final delivery 
tag for each department on the 
routing. These tags are eyeleted 
and furnished with a wire so that 
they may be readily attached to 
the parts. 

Of course, it is taking some time 
to change over the Otis Elevator 
records to this new plan. Some 
parts have not been assigned uni- 
part numbers and still appear on 
multipart drawings. Plates are 
prepared for such parts but there 
is no drawing on the back of the 
master record and order forms; the 
shop departments have the neces- 
sary blue prints. 

Though the new method is still 
in the development stage, it shows 
many advantages over the old hand 
and typewritten method, say Otis 
Elevator people. The old method 
with many manual copies resulted 
in many errors. 

By including the operation and 
standard time on the master rec- 
ord and order so that each stock 
order shows the complete and cor- 
rect operations and standard time 


to be used in the manufacture of 
the piece, tens of thousands of shop 
department master operation cards 
have been eliminated. The new 
method also gives greater assur- 
ance that correct standard time 
will be given to the operator—ob- 
viously an important consideration. 

Since the accounting depart- 
ment’s master record is made from 
the same plate from which the stock 
order is printed, that department is 
assured that all the labor is in- 
cluded in the cost of the part. Any 
additional time not shown on the 
face of the stock order is entered 
on the operator’s daily time ticket 
in such a manner that when the 
ticket clears through the time de- 
partment that additional time will 
be entered on the cost department’s 
copy of the stock order. There is a 
decided saving in cost and an ap- 
preciable speeding-up of work 
under the new method. But the most 
important advantage is the elimi- 
nation of errors that came from 
mistakes in copying data from one 
form on to another. It should be 
remembered by executives con- 
templating installation of a system 
similar to the Otis method described 
in this article that there are several 
different types of equipment, manu- 
factured by different manufac- 
turers, which can be used to accom- 


plish the results achieved by Otis. 


Collection Idea for January 


ONSIDER the _ rubber 

band. It will stretch just so 

far and then it snaps. 

Once it breaks, its useful- 
ness is gone forever. 

That is the way with credit. It, 
too, will stretch just so far and 
then it snaps. Once it snaps, it is 
slow and costly to rebuild. If this 
simple truth were appreciated by 


more business men, it is safe to say 
that they would be more careful of 
their reputation for paying their 
bills promptly. 

So why not build up a January 
collection letter around a rubber 
band? Fasten one with a seal to 
your letter. Then without moraliz- 
ing too much, get over in your let- 
ter the danger of putting too much 
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strain on a good reputation. Here 
is one way such a letter might be 
developed : 


Dear Sir: 

You will probably wonder why 
this rubber band is fastened to this 
letter. It has been put there to il- 
lustrate a rather important busi- 
ness principle. 

If you will take this rubber band 
and stretch it just as far as you 
can, you will observe that the more 
it is stretched the more resistance it 
offers to being stretched. You will 
also find that when a certain point 
is reached it will snap and break. 
That point is known as the “break- 
ing point.” 

Your credit and this rubber 
band have much in common. Once 


Dangers That Lurk 


State Trade Laws 


(Continued from page 18) 


sentiment that is bound to produce 
repercussions far beyond the drug 
and toilet goods industry, and to 
have an influence upon retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers in 
many other industries. 

Provisions substantially similar 
to the two sections already quoted 
from the California Fair Trade 
Act are now contained in Fair 
Trade Acts enacted in 1935 in 
Oregon, Washington, Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Mary- 
land. 

Ever the leader in this field, Cali- 
fornia in 1933 inserted in its own 
Fair Trade Act these two addi- 
tional sections: 

“Every person, partnership, 
firm, corporation, joint stock com- 
pany, or other association engaged 
in business within this State, who 
shall sell any article or product at 
less than the cost thereof to such 
vendor, or give away any article or 
product, for the purpose of injur- 
ing competitors and destroying 
competition, shall be deemed guilty 


it breaks, the most important asset 
in your business is lost—your repu- 
tation for paying bills promptly. 

Your account with us is not 
large from a_ dollars-and-cents 
standpoint, but it is tremendously 
important so far as your good 
name is concerned. That is why I 
hope you will take care of it now. 

Yours truly 

Of course, you would not want to 
send a letter such as this to all the 
accounts on your books. But 
among them you will probably find 
a number which would respond to 
this approach. The rubber band 
lends a dramatic touch to the ap- 
peal, that singles the letter out 
from the crowd, and registers it in 
the mind of the recipient. 


in the 


of a misdemeanor and on conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding five hundred dollars 
($500), or by imprisonment nor ex- 
ceeding six months, or by both said 
fine and imprisonment. The term 
‘cost’ as applied to production is 
hereby defined as including the cost 
of raw materials, and all 
necessary overhead expenses of the 
producer; and as applied to dis- 
tribution ‘cost’ shall mean the cost 
of the article or product to the dis- 
tributor and vendor plus the cost 
of doing business by said distribu- 
tor and vendor. The provisions of 
this section shall not apply to any 
sale made: (1) In closing out in 
good faith the owner’s stock or any 
part thereof for the purpose of dis- 
rade in any such 


labor 


continuing his t 
stock or commodity, 
the case of the sale of seasonal 
goods, or to the bona fide sale of 
perishable goods to prevent loss to 
the vendor by spoilage or depreci- 
ation: (2) When the goods are 
damaged or deteriorated in quality, 
and notice is given to the public 


that is, as in 


7p __ a 
DO YOU KNOW 
THAT 


The Largest British Factory of 
American Origin is located in 
Lancashire. 

More than 20 well-known 
American concerns have cho- 
sen factory locations in Lan- 
cashire 

and 





A Free Information and 
Technical Advisory Serv- 
ice is available to Ameri- 
can concerns interested 
in supplying the British 
and Empire markets. 


Write in confidence to: 


J. Bennett Storey 
General Manager 


LANCASHIRE INDUSTRIAL 
ELOPMENT COUNCIL 


Ship Canal House 
King Street, Manchester, 2 


or the Travel and Industrial De- 
velopment Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1, Pall Mall 
East, London, S.W.1., 28 Av- 
enue des Champs Elysees, 
Paris and British Empire Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New 








Federal Taxes 


on ESTATES, 
TRUSTS, and 
GIFTS 1935-36 


By Rosert H. Montrcomery, Counsellor-at-Law; 
Certified Public Accountant; author, Income Taz Pro- 
cedure 1917-29, Federal Tax Handbooks, 1932-36; and 
Roswett Mac, Professor of Law, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury in 1933-34. 
Fo® executors, administrators, trust officers, attor- 

neys, property owners and beneficiaries. Interprets 
law, decisions, and official rulings into plain understand- 
able procedure and advice you can follow safely. What 
to do now and throughout the year to minimize tax lia- 
bility. Definite, reliable counsel on debatable points. 


Send No Money—S Days’ Trial: No advance pay- 
ment required—just mail form below, boo 
will be sent at once. After five days either $ 


return or remit $5.00 plus a 
450 Pages, 


few cents for delivery. 
MAIL THIS NO-RISK FORM 
i eee | 


; SENT ON 5 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


a 
Tue Ronatp Press Company , 


a Dept. M75, 15 E. 26th St., New York 
Send me Montgomery & Magill’s Federal Taxes 
8 on Estates, Trusts, and Gifts 1935-36. Within five 
Bf days after I receive it, I will either remit $5.00 plus § 
a few cents for delivery, or send it back. (We pay g 
& delivery if you send cs ash; same return privilege.) t 


5 Name (Please Print 


0 Firm or 
| Reference Position 


+ Business Address 


g City........-. 


Over 150,000 Montgomery Tax Manuals Issued 
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VUL-CO 


-the National Wastebasket 


Guaranteed 5 years 


Vul-Cot wastebaskets—built for business 
use. In colors to match office furniture— 
olive-green, maroon-brown, oak, walnut 
and mahogany. In sizes and shapes to 
meet every business need. Made of 
National H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre—one 
material that will not chip, dent, crack or 
rust. Vul-Cot is the standard wastebasket 
in 87 per cent of the business offices in 


America. 


At Stationers and Office Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 











It’s in the Bag! Often that is where 


e first favorable 
impression is made, 


HIS Under-arm 

Brief Case, with 
zipper closure, has strong comfortable handles 
that slide out of the way when not needed. 
Black or brown smooth top grain cowhide or 
rough grain leather. Size 11x15, 2 pockets. 
—_ $3.75. Write for descriptions of complete 
ine. 


AMERICAN LEATHER PRODUCTS CORP. 
Dept. AB136 Indianapolis, Ind. 














FLEXIBLE PAPER FASTENERS 
Start 1936 right by using the new improved 
flexible paper fastener. Send 85c for box of 
50. Free samples. 


QUICFLEX M'F'G. (o. 


500 San Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

















Make money in advertising. Prepare quickly dur- 

ing spare time. Also earn while you learn. No 

experience necessary. New easy method. Nothing 

else like it. Send at once for free booklet— 
Page-Davis School of Advertising 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2820, Chicago, U.S.A. 


T 





thereof: (3) By any officer acting 
under orders of any court. 

“The secret payment or allow- 
ance of rebates, refunds, commis- 
sions, or unearned discounts, 
whether in the form of money or 
otherwise, or secretly extending to 
certain purchasers special services 
or privileges not extended to all 
purchasers purchasing upon like 
terms and conditions, to the injury 
of a competitor and where such 
payment or allowance tends to de- 
stroy competition, is an unfair 
trade practice and any person, per- 
sons, firm, partnership, corpora- 
tion, or association resorting to 
such trade practice shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and on 
conviction thereof shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding five hundred 
dollars ($500), or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding six months, or 
by both said punishments, in the 
discretion of the court.” 

Neither of the two additional sec- 
tions just quoted have been copied 
into the Fair Trade Acts of more 
than one or two other states. 

Both of these sections are, from 
the legal standpoint, extensions of 
pretty familiar legal principles, 
and neither of them involve such a 
novel principle or such a bold ex- 
tension of the Capper-Kelly philos- 
ophy as is presented in the section 
which California in 1933 incorpo- 
rated as its first amendment. 

This particular first amendment, 
which was first incorporated in 
1933 in the California Fair Trade 
Act, has since been copied in the 
Fair Trade Acts of nine other 
states, raises legal and constitu- 
tional questions that are much 
more formidable than any that are 
raised by the California Trade Act 
as first enacted in 1933, or by the 
last two additional sections which 
California added in 1933. 

Having started on the model of 
the California Act, there were very 
practical reasons why this model 
was later closely followed in the 
Fair Trade Acts of all other states. 

From the manufacturer’s stand- 
point, the model followed by these 
Fair Trade Acts presents many 


dangers as well as difficulties. 

Only by taking extreme care can 
the manufacturer formulate a Fair 
Trade Contract with his retail and 
wholesale direct accounts, and with 
his wholesale accounts who sell to 
retailers, which shall not extend 
beyond the limits of intrastate com- 
merce and invade the field of inter- 
state commerce where the anti-trust 
laws and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act still outlaw the Cap- 
per-Kelly philosophy. 

Only by taking extreme care can 
the manufacturer avoid doing busi- 
ness in so many states as to subject 
his company to ruinous state and 
local taxes and to multitudinous 
state and local legislation. 

Precisely to the extent that the 
manufacturer’s Fair Trade con- 
tracts are successful in preventing 
price cutting, the manufacturer 
may face three other dangers: 

His sales volume may suffer from 
substitution of private branded 
merchandise. 

Disgruntled customers, jealous 
competitors, and retailers and 
wholesalers whom he has cut off for 
price cutting may instigate the De- 
partment of Justice or the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate 
the manufacturer, to see whether 
any of his transactions invade 
interstate commerce and violate the 
anti-trust laws and the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. 

Retailers and wholesalers whom 
he has cut off for price cutting may 
in revenge institute suits against 
the manufacturer for triple dam- 
ages under the anti-trust laws, and 
involve the manufacturer in ex- 
pensive litigation. 

All these dangers and difficulties 
are strictly and solely the problem 
of the manufacturer, and are not 
the concern of his retailers or 
wholesalers. 

To the extent that retailers and 
wholesalers in any industry are now 
placing their hopes and aspirations 
in these Fair Trade Acts, manu- 
facturers in those industries have 
no alternative except to carry on 
under these Acts with whatever 
caution they can. 
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General Mills 
Tackles a 
Market Problem 


(Continued from page 29) 


Three complete bakeshops were 
installed featuring the very newest 
in machinery and equipment. A 
staff of practical, experienced 
bakers was in charge of all shop 
work, and the merchandising and 
advertising lectures were in the 
hands of another experienced 
group. A model retail bakery, 
called The Patty Cake, was erected 
which was a gem of modern store 
layout, lighting and display. 

During the course of the Minne- 
apolis series, approximately six 
hundred bakers from forty-two 
states, Canada, Hawaii and Switz- 
erland attended and took part in 
the mixing and baking of sixty dif- 
ferent specialty breads. Each day 
began at 8 o’clock. From 8 to 9 
o’clock the bakers were in the lec- 
ture room. From 9 to 4 o’clock 
they were in the shops, and from 4 
to 5 o’clock in the lecture room. 

“Facts, not opinions” was the 
guide in all matters connected with 
the school, with the result that 
bakers returned home fully equip- 
ped with proved, tested methods for 
the improvement of their business. 
So enthusiastically was the school 
received by every baker who at- 
tended, and so valuable did every 
baker find the things that he had 
learned, that bakers who couldn’t 
attend demanded a chance closer to 
home. The Buffalo series starting 
in January is Gencral Mills answer 
to the requests of eastern bakers. 

Entirely aside from the general 
upbuilding effect of the school there 
is another important angle from 
the standpoint of General Mills. 
Obviously, it places the company 
in a better competitive position. 
Learning to make these new breads 
with General Mills flour it would 
seem reasonable that the bakers 
would prefer it, ever after. 
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KEEP UP 
with the PARADE 


Never before have marketing and advertising practices 
shifted so rapidly . . . never before has the day-to-day 
merchandising and advertising news been so signifi- 
cant. ... Markets shift overnight, new methods, new 
ideas, pop up that may be of vital practical value to you. 


If your own selling and merchandising efforts are to 
ring the bell, you must keep up with the parade. You 
must know what your competitors are doing, you must 
know what is happening to markets—how they are 
changing, where they are going, what new character- 
istics they are assuming. 


You can keep abreast and ahead of the marketing and 
merchandising parade most easily by scanning the 
pages of ADVERTISING AGE, The Weekly Newspaper 
of Advertising, each week. In it you will find the FIRST 
news of every important and significant development 
in advertising, in marketing, in the technique of sell- 
ing. And it's all presented in NEWS style that makes 
it easy to skim the cream off the news that is of impor- 
tance to you in fifteen or twenty minutes a week. 


Fill out the coupon now, and get this extra assistant 
working for you atonce. The price is only $1 for 52 issues. 


ADVERTISING AGE 


100 EAST OHIO STREET - CHICAGO 


ADVERTISING AGE 
100 East Ohio St., Chicago 


Attached is one dollar, please send ADVERTISING AGE for one year starting 


with the current issue. 


Company 


PE ion causacraees 











New Equipment for Salesmen 


Many companies whose sales organiza- 
tions were all but dismantled during re- 
cent years are actively building up field 
forces. During 1936, competition will be 
keener than at any time during the past 
few years. Buyers will be solicited by 
more salesmen and most salesmen will be 
better equipped. Reports from a number 
of manufacturers making sales equipment 
indicate heavy purchasing of modernized 
sales equipment. 

This means that if a salesman is to 
have an even break with competition he 
must be properly equipped. There must 
be some insurance that he can present his 
story completely, convincingly and quick- 
ly. He must be properly equipped, not 
only with samples, but with exhibits, port- 
folios and other material that assists him 
in putting his story across. 


i] For Hard-to-Carry 
e Samples 


The old-fashioned roll which salesmen 
used to employ for carrying heavy sam- 
ples was a direct descendant of the saddle 
roll, and was just about as much trouble 
to unroll and unpack. Today, for all man- 
ner of heavy merchandise, you can have 
a sample case that looks as if it were no 
more than a lawyer’s brief case; yet in- 
side there is a bump-proof place for 
everything. The case illustrated on this 
page carries chisels, hammers, hatchets 
and other heavy tools for Vaughan & 
Bushnell salesmen. It was made by the 
Knickerbocker Case Company. 

Almost any type of samples, including 
cans, bottles, delicate instruments of all 
kinds, may now be packed and carried in 
these brief-case type kits. With a wide 
variety of inside arrangements, including 
the ever-popular telescope tray arrange- 
ments, these cases can be built to suit 
almost any conceivable sample need. 


For the Salesman Who Does 
e a Merchandising Job 


More and more salesmen are required 
to merchandise their lines to distributors, 
jobbers’ salesmen, retail salespeople, or 
to buying committees. For salesmen who 
are required to carry on this type of 
work it is difficult to imagine a better 
method than a case of slide film equip- 
ment, supplemented by a recorded voice, 
played from a phonograph record, syn- 
chronized with the pictures on the slide 
film. Such an equipment is illustrated in 
the picture at the top of this page. Manu- 
factured by RCA Manufacturing Com- 
pany. It is portable and can be operated 
by plugging into any light socket or elec- 
tric convenience outlet. 


Light Weight Sound 
@Je Picture Reproducer 


Motion pictures have long been a sell- 
ing tool, but with the advent of sound 
on film the old silent movies became more 
or less obsolete. Portable equipment for 
early talking pictures was approximately 
as portable as an office desk; more than 
that some skill was required to set it up 
and operate it. Today we have a portable 
sound on film projector that can be 
packed in two cases, total weight 45 
pounds. The illustration in the center of 
the right column of this page shows one 
of the latest of these 16mm sound on film 
outfits. The makers refer to it as the 
world’s smallest, lightest weight, lowest 
priced, high-quality sound on film repro- 
ducer. Every manufacturer and whole- 
saler owning 16mm film will be interested 
in seeing and hearing this equipment be- 
cause it makes possible a much wider use 
and application than heretofore. The 
equipment is a product of Victor Animat- 
ograph Corporation. 


[60] 
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Equipment for Selling 
e to Groups 


For training dealers, distributors, serv- 
ice organizations and for reaching small 
groups of consumers with a well-planned 
sales story many manufacturers have been 
highly successful in the use of the Illus- 
travox illustrated at the bottom of page 
60. It, too, is a sound on slide film repro- 
ducer. This equipment is used by Pack- 
ard, Dodge, General Motors, Chrysler, 
Studebaker and many other organiza- 
tions. Use of this equipment assures the 
complete and thorough telling of the sales 
story in the order and manner in which 
it was prepared by executives capable of 
telling a sustained and interesting sales 
or sales-training story. 

With the voice recorded on records to 
synchronize with the pictures on the 
slides, there are no embarrassing pauses, 
no omissions or straying from the track, 
as so often happens when a speaker at- 
tempts to explain the pictures from 
memory. When the records are used 
skilled speakers may be employed to 
record the voice, thus insuring the best 
type of presentation of the story. It is 
manufactured by Electro Acoustic Prod- 
ucts Company. 


{ Zipper hits Replace 
-). Strap Portfolios 


The zipper, or to be more accurate, the 
talon fastener has been a boom to sales- 
men. Everyone remembers the seemingly 
endless minute or two required to un- 
buckle the old-fashioned brief case. To- 
day, with talon fasteners the salesman 
doesn’t have to stand by and see the pros- 
pect’s interest wane while he opens up 
his case. He yanks it open in a jiffy. Al- 
most any variety of sales portfolio may 
now be equipped with talon fasteners. A 
favorite type with salesmen is illustrated 
at the top of this page. This zipper kit is 
manufactured by the American Leather 
Products Corporation. 























WHAT FRASER DID— 


“LAST YEAR I purchased, after getting a most un- 
usual sales letter, a copy of ‘You Can Do Anything.’ 
Every time I feel down in the mouth I simply read 
part of it and forget my troubles. The headline— 
‘Be Your Own Press Agent’—stuck in my mind and 
I've been just that. As a result I've been writing 
garden feature articles for the Boston ‘Sunday Her- 
ald’ since last spring and have been able to make 
arrangements to write the whole year coming— 
always on subjects that are right in my line. The 
book has been worth its weight in gold—and I 
thought I'd tell you about it.’"—A. A. Fraser. 


REVISED EDITION 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 


YOU CAN DO 
ANYTHING 


BY JAMES MANGAN 


Here is a book that will 
make any man who reads 
it sit straight up in his chair 
and realize for the first time 
what is holding him back. 
The author, through apply- 
e ing the principles he advo- 
Bound in limited edition style, 256 cates, has risen to be one ol 
pages, 6 x 8 inches. Especially America’s outstanding ad- 
suitable for gift purposes. $2.50 vertising men. Mr. Mangan 
each: $24 a dozen. was the first to call atten- 

tion to the need of a new 
e technique in selling. The 
chapter in his book, *‘Sell 


‘ Gupte op ues n0gy : 


“Here is the inspirational book par aa kong 
excellence. Mr. Mangan...has the by Giving, is one of the 


gift of putting a lot of thought into a best presentations of that 
few words.’’—Printers’ Ink principle yet published. 


Sent to any business man on 
10 days’ examination—$2.50 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 
400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


(Use margin below for coupon) 











New Devices for 


Cutting Gosts 


| Individual Letters 
e Automatically Written 


Of particular interest to the sales pro- 
motion and collection departments is the 
new Robotyper, an automatically oper- 
ated device which uses any standard type- 
writer for writing individual letters auto- 
matically. 

In every business there are hundreds 
of times each year when a series of let- 
ters, all essentially the same but too im- 
portant for a processed form reproduc- 
tion, must be mailed out. The Robotyper 
is the answer to this need, because it may 
be stopped for individual typing of special 
messages, paragraphs, to insert amounts, 
names, etc. While the same idea has been 
in use for many years, automatic type- 
writers having become a standard equip- 


ment item in many offices, this machine 
operates on a new or improved principle. 
The machine’s black-and-silver trimmed 
case was designed by Otto Kuhler and is 
conservatively modern. The picture on this 
page shows how it looks. One operator 
can keep four machines going full speed, 
turning out approximately twelve times as 
many personal letters as by hand typing. 
With the use of noiseless typewriters the 
machine can be used in general or private 
offices. The Robotyper is manufactured 
by Automatic Business Machines, Inc. 


Mailing Machine Eliminates 
e Postage Losses 


Treasurers and executives responsible 
for mailing will be interested in a new 
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machine (illustrated at the top left of 
page 63) which prints a postage indicia 
and seals all types of envelopes in gen- 
eral use. With a possible speed of 9,000 
envelopes an hour, machine seals and 
stamps with one feeding. Postage of dif- 
ferent denominations may be used on the 
same envelopes by moving a hand-oper- 
ated trip. 

With today’s need for speed in getting 
out mail, this machine will prove a money- 
saver in any office where stamps have been 
used heretofore. It is made by the Na- 
tional Postal Meter Company. 


Writing Bulletins 
°Fe to the Staff 


For the small sales organization, es- 
pecially when the individual men are 
widely scattered and must be contacted 
by mail, this new Ditto hand-operated 
duplicator, which copies anything typed, 
handwritten or drawn, is a real “find.” 
It is illustrated at the top right of page 63. 

Copying as many as eight colors in one 
operation it is particularly useful where 
charts, diagrams, maps, blueprints and 
illustrations are to be copied. Low-priced, 
the machine is within reach of any organi- 
zation having only five or ten salesmen or 
less than fifty employees. 

Today the best sales organization is the 
best-informed sales organization; for 
keeping your men properly informed con- 
cerning price changes, business conditions, 
selling ideas, and news of the organization, 
a machine of this type is indispensable. It 
is manufactured by Ditto, Inc. 


Space Saving for 
e Tabulating Cards 


The wide use and enormous growth of 
punched cards for finding and recording 
business facts has brought a definite need 
for special filing equipment for the 
punched cards used in tabulating ma- 
chines. Almost no other filing need has 
imposed a greater or more severe test on 
filing equipment. To met this need there 
is now offered a “Y & E” tabulating card 
cabinet of greater capacity, which offers 
more filing capacity compared with floor 
space than previous equipment used for 
this purpose. 

There are eleven sliding shelves mounted 
on ball-bearing, cradle type, progressive 
slides; each shelf is equipped with two re- 
movable trays so constructed that the head 
of each tray forms a drawer head when 
returned to the sliding shelf. The new 
equipment is a product of Yawman & 
Erbe Manufacturing Company. 


Time Control Carried 
Fe to the Job 


Cost accountants and everyone else in- 
terested in accurate time control will wel- 
come the new portable International time 
recorder. It is small, compact, light 
weight, making it especially useful where 
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records of employee time must be ex- 
tended over a wide area or on outdoor 
work. With this portable recorder it will 
be possible to maintain accurate time 
records on many different types of work 
where accurate records had been too diffi- 
cult to obtain in the past. 

Executives of cost departments, pay- 
roll and timekeeping departments, 
charged with the responsibility of keep- 
ing accurate time and attendance records, 
will find this new portable time recorder 
a particularly helpful and useful addition 
to any company’s equipment. 


Printing Multigraph 
e for Heavy Duty 


Sales promotion and advertising de- 
partments will welcome the new Class 300 
Multigraph which handles larger sheets 
and prints over a larger area than any 
previous Multigraph equipment. In the 
past, the chief limitation of the Multi- 
graph has been in the small size of sheets 
which it was possible to print on the 
equipment. With the introduction of this 
new machine, office forms, circulars, ad- 
vertising matter, and all types of busi- 
ness literature may be produced. 

Handling a sheet as large as 13 by 17 
inches and a type form, or printing area, 
of 1214 by 131% inches, the new Multi- 
graph has a much greater range of use- 
fulness than former machines. The com- 
pany claims that it will produce at least 
80 per cent of the forms and advertising 
material needed in any business. 

Equipped with an automatic suction 
feed and a pile jogger, the machine de- 
livers sheets ready for padding or storage 
without additional handling. Speed ranges 
from 3,750 to 4,500 impressions an hour. 

With the larger size now available many 
savings can be made by the process of 
“ganging” forms—that is, printing two or 
more forms on the same sheet at the same 
time. A numbering attachment offered 
with the machine permits the consecu- 
tive numbering and printing of forms in 
one operation. Machines are being assem- 
bled at the plant and deliveries are antici- 
pated early in January. It is, of course, 
made by the Multigraph Company, divi- 
sion of the Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation. 
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HOW K. K. BELL 
GOT A SALES JOB 


He started as a bookkeeper 
with the Calumet Baking 
Powder Company in Chicago. 
He saw no future in book- 
keeping. Time after time he 
asked Mr. Wright, the head of 
thecompany, togivehimasell- 
ing job. ‘‘You're too good a 
bookkeeper,’’ said Mr. Wright. 


But Mr. Bell was not easily discour- 
aged. He studied the orders that 
came in, checked them against the 
lists of grocers in the various towns. 
He found that many salesmen, while 
they sold a lot of baking powder, sold 
only a few stores in each town. Fi- 
nally vacation time came. He offered 
to pay his own expenses for a chance 
to sell baking powder! 


In two weeks he had opened more 
new accounts and turned in more 
orders than any salesman had done 
in that territory. Soon they made 
him sales manager; then general 
manager and when the business was 
sold to General Foods a few years 
back he was vice president. This is 
one of many stories about men who 
made good in Gene Whitmore’s new 
book “How to Get a Better Job.”’ 


IT TELLS YOU HOW TO 


Plan Your Campaign for a Job 
Write Letters That Get Interviews 
Sell Yourself in an Interview 
Answer an Advertisement 
Become a Sales Leader 

Win Promotion Quickly 


Price $1.00 on Approval 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 

















7 Dictating Machine 
e for Travelers 


How often have you wished for some 
method of recording ideas, thoughts, and 
notes gathered while motoring? Most 
business men have felt, at one time or 
another, that many of their best ideas 
could be saved for future use if a secre- 
tary were handy while traveling. The new 
Ediphone is equipped with a battery and 
dynamotor (permanently installed in the 
car) which in turn transforms the current 
for the operation of the Ediphone. The 
Ediphone itself, shown in the picture on 
this page, is equipped with a sturdy carry- 
ing case, making it easy to carry it into 
the office or hotel while en route. This new 
equipment will be particularly appre- 
ciated by salesmen because it will enable 
them to record the results of each inter- 
view quickly and accurately after each 
call. The equipment is made by the Edi- 
phone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


New Desk Built of 
e Masonite 


Glance at the legs of any conventional 
wood desk which has been in use for a few 
months and you will notice that the legs 
have been badly stained and the finish al- 
most entirely ruined on the lower three to 
four inches; daily mopping and cleaning 
of office floors quickly ruins the finish on 
conventional desks. 

This disadvantage is eliminated in the 
new Temperdesk because it is equipped 
with a chromium plated metal leg base. 
Except for the metal leg base the desk is 
wholly constructed of Masonite, which is 
a pressed wood made from exploding 
wood parts and then compressing the 
mass into the desired thickness. Masonite 
is actually a new form of wood, of far 
greater density than natural wood. It is 
not a synthetic material. 

Offered in contemporary or modern de- 
sign, the new desk will appeal to all busi- 
ness men whose offices are in buildings of 
modern design and _ treatment. The 
Temperdesk, shown below, is made by the 
Imperial Desk Company. 


Gg Burroughs Machines for 
e Pay-Roll Accounting 


Timely developments in Burroughs ac- 
counting machines, which include improve- 
ments designed to facilitate handling of 
pay rolls under the new Social Security 
legislation, have just been announced by 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 

One of the major developments is a ma- 
chine which writes pay checks or pay en- 
velopes, employees’ statements, pay-roll 
sheets, individual earnings and deduc- 
tions records all in one operation. In some 
instances the earnings and deductions 
card is produced as a duplicate copy, in 
others it is an original, but in all cases 
it is a by-product of writing the pay 
check. On this machine a larger number 
of totals can be accumulated than on 
previous models. 

Other Burroughs developments have 
been the adaptation of its typewriter 
bookkeeping machine to pay-roll applica- 
tions. This machine typewrites the de- 
scription on all the records, as well as 
computing the amounts printed. In small 
offices this machine can handle the entire 
range of the firm’s accounting, because 
pay-roll work will utilize the machine only 
a few hours weekly. 
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Airlines Issue Scrip Books 


SAVINGS of 15 per cent may be made by 
business organizations who travel their 
men by planes as a result of the introduc- 
tion by the American Airlines of scrip 
books, on the order of the scrip books 
used by the railroads and bus lines. Iden- 
tification cards are provided so that all 
members of the organization may profit 
from the plan. 


Have You Eaten Enchiladas? 


FOR business men who haven’t time for 
a Mediterranean cruise, or those with 
wives who are a bit “skeered” of a once- 
peaceful Mediterranean now being 
ploughed with His Majesty’s battle fleet, 
there’s always Central America. On a 
brief, sunny cruise from either New 
Orleans or New York, two or three weeks 
are all that are required for a cruise and 
fairly complete survey of the domain of 
the banana, source of United Fruit’s great 
power, playground of revolutionists, and 
haven of absconding bankers. 

But the revolutionists seem to have 
been pacified and the extradition treaties 
have sent the embezzlers elsewhere. So 
Central America offers more calm and 
peace, if slightly less excitement. It is 
really a grand place for a winter vaca- 
tion, offering mountain scenery, the color- 
ful Spanish background, warm sunshine 
and a chance to make selling connections 
for American merchandise, if you prefer 
to mix a little business with vacation. 
Enchiladas turn eating into a delight you 
haven’t experienced since school days. 

One favorite cruise starts at New 
Orleans on Tuesdays, which means that 
any traveler can leave any mid-west city 
at the end of a work-week, reach New 
Orleans in time for a few of their famous 
gin fizzes or Sazeracs before sailing. After 
visiting such colorful places as Belize, 
British Honduras, Porto Cortez, Porto 
Barrios, and Tela, all in Guatemala, 
there’s a pleasant time aboard ship on 
the cruise back to New Orleans. 


Now that Louisiana is no longer under 
a one-man dictatorship, New Orleans is 
asserting its importance as a world port 
again and business is recovering. A sur- 
vey of this important southern port and 
distributing center is excuse enough for 
any winter “vacation.” And if you like 
such goings on, schedule your trip to in- 
clude a stop in the Crescent City during 
the Mardi Gras which, as you know, 
comes just before Lent. Any Illinois Cen- 
tral passenger agent, United Fruit officer, 
or travel agency can furnish details. 


Office Managers’ Conference 


AMONG the interesting meetings in 
January is the Midwinter Conference of 
the National Office Management Associ- 
ation to be held at the Hotel Fort Shelby, 
in Detroit, January 17. One day only. 
Nationally-known speakers will discuss 
Personnel Problems and Employment 
Tests, Tendencies in the Development and 
Use of Office Machines, The Effect of So- 
cial Security Legislation on Personnel 
Records, and Case Studies of the Applica- 
tions of Machines to Office Work. Non- 
members, especially comptrollers (or con- 
trollers if you spell it that way), per- 
sonnel managers, and office supervisors 
are invited to attend. 


Hotel Business Shows Big Gains 


HORWATH & HORWATH, account- 
ants specializing in hotel work, report the 
following gains in November, 1935, over 
the same month in 1934. New York, rooms 
14 per cent, restaurant 22 per cent; Chi- 
cago, rooms 17 per cent, restaurant 24 
per cent; Philadelphia, rooms 7 per cent, 
restaurant 15 per cent; Washington, 
rooms 3 per cent, restaurant, a loss of 5 
per cent; Cleveland, rooms minus 4 per 
cent, restaurant minus 5 per cent; Detroit, 
rooms 18 per cent, restaurant 7 per cent; 
Pacific Coast, rooms 32 per cent, restau- 
rant 38 per cent. 


IS LIKE THAT AT 
HOTEL CLEVELAND 











+} VERYONE remembers you 

gives you that pleasant 

little glow of realizing we’re glad 

to have you here, and want you 
to be comfortable. 


Beds are deep and very soft, 
rooms are bright and pleasantly 
furnished. 


The food at Hotel Cleveland is 
famous. Rare delicacies that re- 
mind you of France, or simple 
dishes prepared in the homelike 
way you enjoy them. 


In addition to being Cleveland’s 
most modern and comfortable 
hotel, this is also the most cen- 
trally located in the city. Hotel 
Cleveland is only one step, via 
covered passage, from your train, 
and two steps from anywhere 
you'll want to go in the city. 
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featuring— 
Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
Good Food, Carefully Prepared, 
and Reasonable Rates 


In Cleveland it’s 
The HOLLENDEN 


In Columbus it’s 
The NEIL HOUSE 


In Akron it’s 
The MAYFLOWER 


In Toledo it’s 
The NEW SECOR 


In Savannah (Ga.) it’s 
The General Oglethorpe 
“On Wilmington Island” 
In Augusta (Ga.) it’s 
The BON-AIR 
America’s Most Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel 
In Miami Beach it’s 


The FLEETWOOD 


An Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel 





SALES BY MAIL 4a 





a PN) ES TELLS 
1,500,000 SECRETS REVEALED 


Complete secrets that built $1,500,000 
MAIL ORDER BUSINESS made clear by 
owner. Sales by MAIL bring Bic MoNey 
—offer greatest opportunity with least 
eapital. Often $25 to $50 has developed 
national business. Many advertisements 
in this publication support gigantic MAIL 
OrvER BUSINESSES. SMALL START GROWS 
Bic because 3c stamp does salesmen’s 
work without their expense. ANYONE, 
ANYWHERE can learn and earn quickly. 
Office in attic as good as one in million 
dollar building. $50 to $500 monthly pos- 
sible in spare time. More for full time. 
Large 20-lesson course ‘SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING BY MAIL” teaches you secrets. 
Write for Free Book Topay. 
PROSPERITY INSTITUTE, 697 East 219th 
St., New York City. Dept. AB-1. 




















GET MORE BUSINESS 


- USE POST-CARD ADS! te 


Now you can illustrate, print and address the 
eards yourself —all operations —on a simple 
little machine called the 


ELLIOTT CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal cards 
. .. you have no cuts to buy or type to set. Busi- 
nesses of all kinds—Retailers, Manu- fa 
facturers, Wholesalers—are rapidly 
discovering the big results from a 
post-card messages sent to cus- 
tomers and prospects. 
Cardvertiser models 
from $60 to $150. Write 
on business stationery 
and receive sample 
cards your line. it, 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
153 Albany St. Cambridge, Mass. 











N 1927 Rex Cole became a distribu- 

tor for the General Electric refrig- 

erator in the East. His organization 

was started with four employees on 
the pay roll. That pay roll later listed a 
thousand names and Rex Cole sold mil- 
lions of dollars of products in the world’s 
most competitive market. It seems fitting 
that a man who has spent his life in sell- 
ing should write a book about salesman- 
ship. While every salesman could not pos- 
sibly use the methods described in Rex 
Cole un Salesmanship, by Rex Cole in 
collaboration with C. D. Frazer (B. C. 
Forbes Publishing Company, $2.50), there 
is some good material here that might be 
helpful to those who are fitted to sell in 
the “Rex Cole manner.” 


WITH the publication of Wholesale Ac- 
counting and Control (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., $3.00), there is little 
excuse for so many wholesale firms 
floundering around in a maze of selling 
costs. The authors, J. Brooks Heckert and 
Irving J. Stone, have had the necessary 
practical experience as well as the train- 
ing to make a book of this sort really 
usable. As the authors found that the real 
need for accounting control existed in the 
average-sized firm rather than in the larg- 
er firm, this book is particularly adapted 
to the former. It may, of course, be used 
by smaller organizations as well. Special 
consideration is given to such problems as 
the following: What lines are profitable; 
what prices must be secured; what terri- 
tory should be covered; what types of 
customers should be cultivated; what size 
orders accepted. General methods of con- 
trol of sales and selling cost are also in- 
cluded in the book. 


PAUL T. CHERINGTON makes a most 
forceful appeal to business men to put 
their houses in order if the whole problem 
of improved distribution is to be solved. 
In his new book, People’s Wants and 
How to Satisfy Them (Harper & 
Brothers, $2.00), he warns business men 
that man’s desire for satisfactory living 
is the mainspring of human action. “Peo- 
ple’s wants are not to be trifled with. They 
are not only a power, they are the power 
which controls modern life. Ability to 
gauge and appraise them is the only basis 
for successful business enterprise.” He 
claims that unless private business learns 
to operate for social gain, collectivism is 
inevitable. Mr. Cherington is a business 
man with a long-standing interest in prob- 
lems of distribution. No one can accuse 
him of radicalism, but no thoughtful 
reader can ignore the dilemma of the 
possible alternatives which he presents to 
business leaders. 


ALL those interested in radio as an ad- 
vertising medium should study the results 





New Books About Business 


of the Harvard Psychological Laboratory 
tests described in The Psychology of 
Radio (Harper & Brothers, $3.00). Both 
authors, Hadley Cantril and Gordon W. 
Allport, are members of the Department 
of Psychology of Harvard University. A 
scientific attempt has been made in these 
tests to determine exactly how radio per- 
suades, educates and entertains the pub- 
lic, and how it compares with newspapers, 
magazines and books as an agency for 
influencing public opinion. 


THE new bankruptcy legislation and the 
several years of depression have called 
for a revision of Albert F. Chapin’s well- 
known book, Credit and Collection Prin- 
ciples and Practice. The revised edition 
just published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. ($4.00) will be of interest 
to sales managers as well as credit men in 
view of the fact that one entire chapter 
is devoted to the salesman’s part in secur- 
ing credit information. The analysis of the 
new amendments to the bankruptcy law 
will be of particular interest to the credit 
manager. 


ONE of the most practical letter books 
to come over the book review editor’s desk 
is the 500-page volume by Herbert H. 
Palmer, Tested Sales Letters (McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, $5.00). Even the 
most prolific writer of sales letters will 
find sufficient material for his needs among 
the 350 tested sales letters the author has 
culled from the files of scores of well- 
known companies throughout the country. 
The 350 selected sales letters are well 
surrounded by text matter which inter- 
prets and analyzes each letter. Chapters 
on mailing lists, postage and the enve- 
lope, testing methods, and cost round 
out the book. This is a book everyone 
interested in writing better sales letters 
should have on his desk. 


ALTHOUGH primarily written to help 
those who work—or want to work—in 
retail stores, Getting Ahead in Retailing 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
$2.50) has many ideas for the manufac- 
turer whose products sell through retail 
outlets. There are a number of hints on 
selling over the counter which, if incorpo- 
rated in the manufacturer’s educational 
helps for dealers and their salespeople, 
may help to move his goods. Retail train- 
ing directors will also find a goodly 
amount of material to add to their train- 
ing courses. The author, Nathan M. Ohr- 
bach who is the president of Ohrbach’s 
Affiliated Stores, Inc., has a tremendous 
enthusiasm for retailing which the reader 
of his book will find quite infectious. He 
has drawn on a lifetime of successful re- 
tailing experience to make this a practi- 
cal as well as interesting volume. 
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Getting Things Done 


DDING up a thousand January forecasts of 
what is ahead for business, one comes to a 
rather fixed conclusion that American busi- 
ness is on the threshold of four years of un- 

precedented prosperity. Credit it to politicians or to 
natural recovery forces as you choose, but the fact 
remains that business is going to go up, as it came 
down, with accelerating speed. The question you and 
I must answer is: “What can we do as individuals to 
get the utmost benefit from the boom that lies ahead?” 

If you are the executive, one thing that you can do 
—indeed must do—is to multiply your usefulness by 
better utilizing the dormant abilities of your organiza- 
tion. If you are the manager of the business, you must 
find and train men to handle more work efficiently dur- 
ing a shorter working week. If you are the manager 
of a department, you must find ways and means of 
getting more work through your department without 
excessive loading of the payroll—for the tax on pay- 
rolls makes it important that they be held to a mini- 
mum. If you are a worker in the office, you must seek 
means of increasing your personal efficiency so that 
you may become more valuable to the business. If 
your job is selling, you must be on the alert for ideas 
and better methods of procedure that will bring down 
your cost of securing business. 

Even the factory worker is concerned with enlarg- 
ing his contribution to profits, so that he in turn may 
win a larger share of those profits. No matter what 
your job may be, whether you are the president or the 
janitor, you can’t take out until you put in, for 
higher salaries and bigger bonuses must come out of 
increased profits. Increased profits, in turn, must 
come from the increased efficiency and effectiveness of 
each component part of the organization. 

You ask: “What can I do to increase my useful- 
ness to the business?” That is something which you 
alone can answer. No one else knows yourself as well 
as you. Nobody knows better than you those things 
which you should be doing but which for one reason 
or another you are not doing. You know your weak- 
nesses as well as your good points, and you will know 
a hundred things that you are not now doing which 











would enhance your usefulness; indeed, to do only 
a few of these things might make you worth twice the 
salary you are now receiving. 

Take, for example, the matter of mechanical aids 
which are available to those engaged in business. Dur- 
ing the depression, manufacturers of labor-saving de- 
vices have, almost without exception, brought out new 
machines and developed new systems for getting things 
done more efficiently. As a result, most methods and 
equipment in use prior to 1930 are obsolete. Are you 
posted concerning these developments? Are you mak- 
ing full use of these improvements? Or are you still 
using typewriters which are as out of date as the four- 
cyclinder automobile; duplicating machines which 
cost money every hour they stay in your office; filing 
systems which squander the profits of the business as 
surely as though you took a handful of bills from 
the cash box and threw them out the window? 

Or take your own time: Is your prejudice against 
dictating machines dissipating valuable hours which 
you could spend in productive work? Are you wasting 
golden minutes running about the office, when a modern 
intercommunicating telephone system would enable 
you to stay at your desk and get more work done? 
And what about the conditions under which you work? 
Are you, as an individual, paying dearly for poorly 
ventilated, energy-sapping offices, or for noisy offices 
which drive you almost to distraction? These all hinder 
you from getting more things done; they handicap 
your efforts to make yourself more valuable to the 
business. 

With this issue of American Bustvess, we begin 
a series of articles telling how other companies and 
other executives are preparing to get more work done 
by modernizing and revamping methods and equip- 
ment. The first article describes the new offices of the 
Hershey Chocolate Corporation at Hershey, Pennsyl- 
vania. It is one of the most talked-of offices of the year. 
Our editor made a special trip from Chicago to 
Hershey to get the story for you. We hope you find it 
helpful in laying out a program that will enable you to 
get more things done during the period of good busi- 
ness that lies ahead.—J. C. A. 
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WHY IMPOSSIBLE 2 Times 


change, and we've rebuilt a paper mill 
and junked antique ideas to change with 
them. A 12-minute book “A GUIDE 
TO BETTER PAPER BUYING” 


tells how buyers can 

KEEBORD 
Typewriter 
Paper is 
Permanized 


get more value for 
every dollar spent 
and what we have 
done to help that 
cause along. ¢ To- 
day's papers are 
Permanized Papers, — 
modernized with new features that 
are permanized right into the paper. 
Not only in appearance, but in value, 
satisfaction and performance, they prove 
themselves to be 


A NEW kind OF PAPER: 


ATTACH COUPON TO 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 


e Whiting-Plover 

Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Send the booklet—no obligation, of course. 
Name AB-2 
Position 
Company 
City 


























Salesman’s Status Under 
Security Act 


To the Editor: 


I just read the article on “Payroll 
Taxes.” I am wondering where we stand 
with regards to that Act. Our men are 
hired on a straight commission basis. We 
do not tell them what time to start, or 
where to go, but we do expect them to 
work. I have always considered them as 
independent contractors. Such is the rul- 
ing that the insurance companies have 
placed on them in the cases of claims on 
compensation insurance. I am enclosing 
copy of our contract and if you can throw 
any light on the subject for me, I will 
appreciate it—C. A. Near, Krauss-Near 
Chemical Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mr. Near: Many constitutional lawyers 
believe that the Federal Social Security 
Act was enacted for the purpose of forc- 
ing legislation by the states. If the fed- 
eral law is held unconstitutional the 
answer to your question will depend upon 
the law and interpretation of the law in 
those states where you operate salesmen. 
If the state law contains the clause ex- 
empting “independent contractors” then 
it is probable one or all of the following 
conditions will be applied by the adminis- 
trative authorities to determine the point 
raised in your letter: 

1. If your contract with the salesman 
gives him authority to regulate his own 
work, terms of sale, and conditions of em- 
ployment and otherwise act as a “free 
agent,” he might be classified as an inde- 
pendent contractor. 

2. But if your company carries insur- 
ance to cover the liability of the company 
in its capacity as an employer, then it 
might be held the salesman was an em- 
ployee in spite of the authority granted 
under the employment agreement. 

8. Or if the contract governing the sales- 
man’s franchise gives the company the 
right to discharge him, even though he 
may have the status of a “free agent,” it 
might be held that the salesman was an 
employee of the company. 

The mere fact that your salesmen are 
paid on straight commission basis would 
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not in itself determine their status under 
most of the existing state laws. Since 
salesmen are permitted under the income 
tax laws to deduct meals and lodgings in 
reporting their net income, it is reason- 
able that such expenses may likewise be 
deducted in determining the taxable earn- 
ings for payroll tax purposes. Funds ad- 
vanced to a salesman from a drawing ac- 
count against commissions would not be- 
come subject to payroll tax until earned; 
however, the fact that such advances are 
“loans” and not in any sense a guarantee 
must be clearly set forth in the employ- 
ment agreement. 


National Federation of 
Sales Executives 


To the Editor: 


I would appreciate it if you would give 
me information concerning the National 
Federation of Sales Executives——E. M. 
Miter, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Mr. Miter: The National Federation 
of Sales Executives was organized this 
fall in New York City for the purpose 
of providing the selling side of business 
with a national voice, and to promote 
fraternalism among those engaged in 
managerial phases of marketing. Associa- 
tion membership is available to clubs, 
associations, societies or other groups 
concerned with marketing. Individuals to 
qualify for membership must hold an ex- 
ecutive position. The first annual meeting 
will be held in Chicago in June. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected at a special 
meeting of charter members in New York, 
on January 9, 1936: Chairman, Saunders 
Norvell, chairman of the board, Ingersoll 
& Norvell. Vice chairmen, W. V. Ballew, 
sales manager, Dr. Pepper Company, 
Dallas, Texas; C. D. Garretson, presi- 
dent, Electric Hose & Rubber Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware; R. D. Keim, vice 
president, E. R. Squibb & Sons, New 
York. President, Raymond Bill, editor 
Sales Management Magazine, New York. 
Vice presidents at large, J. C. Aspley, 
president, Dartnell Corporation, Chicago; 
Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, professor of mar- 
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keting, Columbia University, New York; 
Allen Zoll, president, International Asso- 
ciation of Sales Executives, New York. 
Regional vice presidents, Harry R. Tos- 
dal, Harvard University and president, 
National Association of Marketing Teach- 
ers, Boston; Kenneth Goode, president, 
Sales Executives Club of New York; 
Arthur C. Port, president, American So- 
ciety of Sales Executives, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina; P. O. Ferrel, vice presi- 
dent, Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapo- 
lis; Carl Wollner, past president, Fort 
Worth Sales Managers Club; B. R. Welsh, 
president, Sales Managers Association of 
Kansas City, Missouri; Frank Koller, 
president, Utah Sales Managers Asso- 
ciation, Salt Lake City; L. C. Sorenson, 
president, Los Angeles Sales Managers 
Association. Treasurer, Merrill B. Sands, 
vice president and general manager, Dic- 
taphone Corporation, New York. Secre- 
tary, Bernard Lichtenberg, vice presi- 
dent, Congressional Intelligence Service 
Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. Charles E. Murphy was appointed 
General Counsel. In addition to the of- 
ficers, twenty-six directors were elected. 


They Like ‘em Tough 
in Wisconsin 


Trials and tribulations of salesmen in 
wildest Wisconsin, as told by a salesman 
in a letter to his company. We are in- 
debted to Wm. H. Noble, of Chicago, 
for a copy of the letter which follows: 

There are several companies or organi- 
zations in the country that feature lubri- 
cating oils, grease for steam traction en- 
gines, boiler paint, etc. Their product is 
always sold by their salesmen and ship- 
ped by a jobber. 

One of these concerns sent a man out 
last spring with Kelley-How’s man; this 
chap knew grease, oil, graphite and boiler 
paint forward and back; was a nice, 
gentle, manly sort of chap and every- 
thing that he should be; however, he was 
wasting himself before that lot of Swedes 
and Finns in western Wisconsin. He could 
demonstrate to a dealer, or to a boss 
thresher, and show him what kind of 
greases fitted his particular need, but he 
made no headway. Kelley-How’s man left 
him a week and he left in disgust. 

Following him was a man from some 
other grease manufacturer, whose first 
introduction to a hardware dealer or im- 
plement dealer was to bring out a bottle 
of “Minnesote 13” (a name given to illicit 
booze in that part of the country), fol- 
lowed by a lot of cussing. He sold every 
one, got drunk at a couple of Bohemian 
wedding dances, had a fight with a couple 
of knife-throwing Finlanders, and then 
came in Friday night with about $2,000 
worth of orders covering every need ex- 
cept automobile oil and grease! What is 
the answer? Maybe, the element of sur- 
prise played a part; maybe those dealers 
had an intelligence quota of a backward 
three-year-old boy, and they had to be 
manhandled! Anyhow, I couldn’t get 
away with murder like that! That man 
was an Irishman and came from Boston, 





“WE MUST GET FIGURES FAST 


Daily control of affiliated companies 
by BancOhio Corporation, Columbus, 
speeded by Monroe “Velvet Touch” 


DESK-SIZE AND PORTABILITY GREATLY INCREASE THE FLEXIBILITY OF 
MONROE ADDING-CALCULATORS AND LISTING MACHINES 


HE BancOhio Corporation 

tells us that the examination 
and control of a system com- 
prising twenty-five banking 
offices and several corporations 
of other types have been greatly 
facilitated by using figuring ma- 
chines that are: 

Portable 

Speedy in operation 

Rugged and dependable 


Serviced locally by Monroe 
They have found through years 
of experience that Monroes, 


both Adding-Calculators and 


Listing Machines, fully meet 
each of these requirements. 
The “Velvet Touch” action 
of the keyboard is one of the 
many Monroe features that has 
made for faster work. BancOhio 
Corporation finds that even inex- 
perienced operators can turn out 
a large volume of correct figure 
work, without strain or fatigue. 
Why not try a “Velvet Touch” 
Monroe at work on your own 
figures? There is no obligation. 
Call the nearest Monroe-owned 


branch or write to the factory. 


This Electric Monroe (Model LA-6), 
takes less desk space than a letterhead. 
Portable, weighs less than 17 pounds. 
Divides and multiplies automatically. 


Simple - Speedy - Rugged 


MONROE 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Fev yg meme 
NEW —BETTER 


the outstanding filing 


development in years 


Each guide 
slides on 
three rods, 
which act as 


check” and 
keep con- 
tents of draw- 
er upright. 


V-CUT PocKer 
TRI-GUARD 


See This Revolutionary 
Improvement in Filing 


Modern Tri-Guard files speed up fil- 
ing and finding. They increase effi- 
ciency, save time, work and money. 


The “‘sway-check” principle keeps 
the contents of the drawer upright 
and in an orderly condition without 
compression. Indexing and labels 
are always visible. A self-adjusting 
“v"’ shaped filing pocket 'is formed 
by a touch of the fingers. It extends 
to the bottom of the drawer, provid- 
ing ample working space for filing 
and finding. Letters are dropped in 
or lifted outquickly without difficulty. 
It is only necessary to adjust the 
follower for expansion—three or 
four times as the drawer is filled. 


Our dealer will gladly demonstrate 
the Globe-Wernicke Tri-Guard file 
in your office so you may compare it 
with equipment and methods now in 
use. Get the facts about how it 
speeds up filing and finding with 
greater economy and less work. 
There is no cost or obligation to buy. 


If you do not know the name of our 
dealer in your city we will be glad to 
send it upon request, together with a 
folder that describes the Tri-Guard 
file and our Safeguard filing plan. 








Globe“Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS 
NEEDED IN OFFICES 





so the element of knowledge of local cus- 
tomers did not enter into it. 

Any order I get comes hard, though 
after I sell a man once I can always hold 
him.—D. Gray, Berlin, Wisconsin. 


Counting by Weighing 
To the Editor: 


We are anxious to locate a manu- 
facturer of counting devices through 
which we can check the count on incoming 
shipments of material, such as circulars, 
folded and unfolded, letterheads, enve- 
lopes, etc. Can you oblige us with the 
names of manufacturers that you have 
on record who make devices suitable for 
the purpose?—D. H. Meyers, Ex-Laz, 
Inc., Brooklyn, New York. 


Mr. Meyers: Toledo Scale Company, 
Toledo, and International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., New York, make a full line 
of counting scales which can be adapted 
for your purpose. As you doubtless know 
scales are used extensively in counting 
all kinds of parts and materials. The 
weight on a small unit, such as twenty- 
five, fifty or one hundred pieces being 
established, it is easy to count large quan- 
tities of all kinds of material by weigh- 
ing. Coin machine operators no longer 
count the pennies and nickels garnered 
by their machines, but weigh them. 


Record System for Stock 
To the Editor: 


Do you have any information, or can 
you suggest an efficient system of keeping 
a cost record? We have more than three 
thousand individual items in our stock 
and would like information on a simple 
cost system to keep a record of these 
items individually in a compact form.— 
H. Poncuer, L. S. Shield Company, Inc., 
Chicago. 


Mr. Poncuer: We suggest you enter 
your stock cost records on a visible card 
index system. These systems are now in 
use in hundreds of companies for this 
purpose. Acme Card Index Company, 
Chicago, Post-Index Company, James- 
town, New York, and Globe-Wernicke 
Company, Cincinnati, make _ excellent 
visible index systems, especially planned 
for stock records. 


Modernization Booklets 
To the Editor: 


United States is the country of good 
magazines, but no one is as good as 
American Business. I have enjoyed every 
copy. 

To buy office equipment and machinery 
is one of the greatest problems to the 
houses not big enough to have an execu- 
tive especialized in that subject. There- 
fore, I am sure many people will like to 
know new uses of office machines. 

Couldn’t you present us some articles 


on “Output Measurement for Office Ma- 
chines?” I appreciated very much the one 
entitled, “Spreading the News,” in August 
issue and I will be very pleased to receive 
the booklets you offer in page 35. 

Through my bookseller I am renewing 
my subscription for 1936. 

Forgive the bad English of your 
Brazilian friend.—Epvuto Penariet, Fun- 
cionario, rua Ipanema 58, Rio de Yaneiro, 
Brazil. 


Mr. PenarieL: We see nothing wrong 
with your English. It is far better English 
than the editor’s Portuguese would be. 

Due to the great many different types 
of work, the varying conditions, and the 
variations in the ability of operators it 
is impossible to obtain representative 
figures on the output of office machines. 


% 
To the Editor: 


If you still have the five booklets on 
office modernization available for distri- 
bution, I should appreciate very much 
receiving the set. 

I have been a subscriber to System for 
a long time and, needless to say, enjoy its 
new form.—L. C. Witsey, supervisor of 
personnel, Globe Indemnity Company, 
New York City. 


Mr. Wiser: The demand for these 
booklets has been so heavy since the pub- 
lication of our announcement in the 
January issue that our supply of two of 
the titles has been exhausted. We still 
have on hand a supply of three booklets 
which we will be glad to send to any 
interested subscriber. Attach 9 cents in 
stamps for postage. 


& 
Price Maintenance Again 


Many subscribers have asked us about 
the possibility of appeal of the Double- 
day, Doran v. R. H. Macy, and Seeck & 
Kade v. Tomshinsky cases. Gilbert Mon- 
tague, well-known legal expert of fair 
trade cases, gives the following informa- 
tion concerning these cases. 

There can be no appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States from the New 
York Court of Appeals decisions in 
Doubleday, Doran & Company vw. R. H. 
Macy, and Seeck & Kade v. Tomshinsky. 
The reason for this is that since the New 
York Court of Appeals has held this 
statute invalid under the New York con- 
stitution it is immaterial whether it is or 
is not invalid under the federal constitu- 
tion. Had the New York Court of Appeals 
held that this statute was valid under the 
New York constitution, it would then 
have been possible to appeal these cases 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which could then pass upon the 
question as to whether this statute is in- 
valid under the federal constitution. 

These New York Court of Appeals de- 
cisions, and also the decision of the same 
court on the same day in Marsich v, East- 
man Kodak Company, follow the rule 
which was laid down by the same court 
in 1903 in Park & Sons Company v. Na- 
tional Druggists’ Association, 175 N. Y. 








